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Henceforth she works in miniature. 
(See Music) 





The 
PEMBERTON 


by “Standard” 
Molded in one piece of genuine 
vitreous china. 
Top, 36x 20 inches. Bowl, 
17 x 12 inches. 
Faucets and legs offered in 
various color combinations. 
Trademark “Standard” is fired 
in every lavatory. 


How charming the simple dignity 


... Of this new lavatory design 


For those who ask that their bathroom express 
the dignity of simplicity, the “Pemberton” is sug- 
gested for the lavatory ensemble. 

In its straight-line beauty, “Standard” designers 
have achieved impressive simplicity without severity. 

The design and wide-spacing of the faucets is 
entirely in harmony with the lines of the lavatory. 
The graceful tapering of the legs lends just the 
right touch of contrast. 

Greatly enhanced convenience is also provided. 
Spacious top offers ampleroom 


Despite its massiveness, the “Pemberton” is mod- 
eled and fired in one piece of genuine vitreous 
china. The commodious square bowl is part of 
this one-piece mold—not merely cemented in. 
The faucets are wrought of metal in hand-ham- 
mered or plain-surfaced designs. The legs are 
china and metal with crystal feet. 

We invite you to see the “Pemberton,” and 
the “Templeton,” another exclusive design at 
“Standard” showrooms in the principal cities. In- 

teresting booklet, with color 
illustrations, will be mailed 


for toilet articles and shaving 66 949 
things. Tapered legs permit tan ar upon your request. 


dressingbenchto be drawnclose 
with comfortable knee-room. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 
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The Complete Novelettes of 


and His BEST Short Story 


“A PASSION IN THE DESERT” 
All in ONE Volume 


12 Volumes in One! 


Twenty-four complete novel- 
ettes and Balzac’s best short 
story “A Passion in the Desert,” 
the finest of this master’s works, 
have at last been translated in 
full and placed within the covers 
of a single beautiful volume. 
Rare French masterpieces that 
have filled twelve volumes and more 
are now, for the first time, offered 
to sophisticated English readers 
in a form at once compact, con- 
venient and pleasing to the lover 
of beautiful books. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Girl with the Golden Eyes 
A Princess’s Secret 

The Imaginary Mistress 

The Vendetta 

Gaudissart the Great 
Honorine 

The Sceaux Ball 
Gobseck 

The Firm of Nucingen 
The Commission in Lunacy 
Colonel Chabert 

The Unconscious Mummers 

A Second Home 

The Napoleon of the People 
Gambara 

Melmoth Reconciled 

The Maranas 

Maitre -Cornelius 

At the Sign of the Cat & Racket 
Ruggieri’s Secret 
Massimilla Doni 

The Abbe Birottequ 

The Forsaken Lady 





The 
Supreme 


Master of 
French Prose 


He has been call- 
ed daring, even 
shameless, _ this 
greatest of all 
French writers, yet 
the magnificent power 
of his uncanny genius, 
the immense scope of 
his devastating realism, 
have won him a place in 
the front rank of the lit- 
erary immortals of all times. 


You have read some of 
Balzac; you are familiar with 
his frank, almost photographic 
presentation of French life, but 


an opportunity to own all of his 465 2 2 





novelettes in a_ single beautiful 3 ‘i 
book is now yours for the first time. spay te in the Desert o Dept 5:3, apelin 
4 Ris ‘ : 171 Madison Ave 
i LUME! J a 
Send for YOUR Copy TODAY! All in ONE VOL e” New York, N. Y. 
. 

The use of the finest quality India Read it FREE e Please send me a copy of 
paper now makes it possible for you to oe oss 
put this magnificent volume, containing : Be & ine India pn Sigs ogg yon 
a veritable Balzac library, in your home, on Aes o type, for a week’s free examina- 
your table-top. No book you can buy will PO. v. @. PAT. OFF. tion. I will return the book at your 


expense or remit $3.98 in full pay- 
pueee ia 6° ment within a week. 
NEW YORK CITT. NY ra 
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bring you greater enjoyment, more pride of 
ownership. Bound in maroon silk cloth, seal- 
grained, stamped in 22 kt. gold, gold topped 
pages, this Balzac is a true masterpiece of book- 
making as well as a literary treasure chest. 

Mail the coupon now for a copy of this marvelous book. 


You are not obliged to buy it. Examine it for a week with 
our compliments. 
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Your gums need 
calisthenics, too! 


ANY of us find time for regular exer- 

cise to keep our bodies in trim. And | 

even when the ‘“‘daily dozen’’ is omitted, 
our muscular tissues in the course of a busy 
day get some work and stimulation to keep 
them healthy. But our gum tissues get none. 
They are robbed of exercise by our mod- 
ern diet. For these soft, delicious eatables 
we prize so highly have lost their invigo- | 
rating properties. They are stripped of their 
roughage. They fail to keep the blood 
within the gum walls in lively circulation. 
That is why gums soften and become 
prey to disease. **Pink tooth brush’”’ is only 
a fore-runner of more stubborn troubles. 


| 


How Ipana and massage offset 
the harm that soft food brings 


Very logically, the dentists turn to massage 
of the gums as the remedy. And, further, | 
thousands of them direct that the massage 
be performed with Ipana Tooth Paste after 
the regular cleaning with Ipana. 

For Ipana contains ziratol, an antiseptic | 
and hemostatic well-known to the pro- | 
fession. Its special properties enable Ipana | 
to aid in the toning and strengthening of | 
the weak, undernourished tissues. 





Switch to Ipana for one month 


You'll find Ipana’s flavor a delicious sur- 
prise. And Ipana will keep your teeth white | 
and brilliant. The ten-day trial tube will | 
readily prove these things. But the better | 
plan is to get a full-size tube at the drug | 
store. Use it faithfully for a whole month, | 
and see how your gums respond to good care! | 


IPAN TOOTH, 


PASTE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-127 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 





© B.-M. Co., 1927 
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Appreciates 


Sirs: 

I have just ordered two extra copies of the 
Nov. 14 Time from the Cleveland office and 
wish to express my appreciation to those to 
whom credit is due for so excellent a number 
of my favorite magazine. 

The article on Mr. Baker is the type of 
newsmagazine material which makes TIME 
entirely distinctive. Thank you for getting it 
for us. Then, the discussion of hypnotism 
shows your versatility. I wouldn’t have missed 
it for a whole lot; yet, where could I have 
read it except in TimE—or some scientific work 
intended for professionals? Your first Dkr- 
PARTMENT OF FASHIONS is delightful. I didn’t 
vote—both the babies had colds about that 
time—but my sympathies were all with ‘“‘the 
one hundred.” I hope they are as pleased as 
I am. 

In our family, my husband is the subscriber 
and I am the reader of Time. He says there 
is no use for him to read it because I memo- 
rize it as soon as it comes and tell it to him 
at the dinner table. I assure him that I 
give him only teasers but I strongly suspect 
him of superficiality because he doesn’t read 
every word every week. 

There is one department in Time which 
gives me considerable worry; but so far as I 
know, I am the only one worrying about it. 
When I have found whether any of my 
friends agree with me, I’ll know how much 
pressure I can bring to bear to get it changed 
(!!—until then, I am very much obliged to 
you for my TIME. 

MARGUERITE HAMLETT 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Baker Flayed 
Sirs: 

Your last issue is as amusing as Judge, 
with the insignificant phiz of Baker on the 
cover and the mention of him as a Presiden- 
tial candidate possibility inside. 

His only claim to renown, it would seem 
is that he was henchman for the notorious 
“Tom” Johnson and was a “Yes Man’ in 
the weakest Cabinet that ever sat in Wash- 
ington. 

No man that ever held a commission in 
the A. E. F. would vote for him, but the 
chance for ever doing so is remote, as his 
political strength is limited to the banks of 


Cuyahoga Creek. 
C. B. BRATTON 


Waco, Texas 
° ° e 

Hurt 
Sirs: 

I have always bet on you, but now I’m 
hurt. 

On p. 22, col. 3 of your current issue, you 
say, “The freshwater College of Wooster, 
Ohio. . Ag 


Perhaps the fact that I resent the phrase 
proves your adjective to have been well 
chosen; but even so, the point is somewhat 
blunted by your devoting most of two columns 
to three of Wooster’s illustrious sons. I was 
privileged to know them all; Dr. Elias Comp- 
son, "77, Dean (‘‘pink-slips’’), as little as pos- 
sible; “Prep” Arthur H. in the vague back- 
ground; Karl, ’07, as Captain and left end of 
the team on which I played an _ intermittent 
right end. Largely due to Karl, that team 
was not scored upon until its final game, when 
a soggy Columbus field enabled a heavier Ohio 
State eleven to score two touchdowns; both 
around my end, not Karl’s. 

Just what “freshwater college’? means has 
always been a bit hazy in my mind, but if it 
means “‘lovers’ lane;’’ “the Cannon;’’ “college 
town ;” nearby woods and swimmin’ pools, as 
compared with various asphalt diploma fac- 
tories, every Freshwater College from Prince- 
ton to Siwash will gladly join the chorus. Ask 
George Ade. 

SYLVESTER SCOVEL 
Wooster, ex ‘09. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A freshwater college, says Web- 
ster’s dictionary, is a comparatively 
small college; so called because the 
first large U. S. colleges were lo- 
cated on the seaboard. Ohio State, 
Michigan, Illinois and Chicago are 
freshwater colleges, gargantuans. 
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Wooster is famed for science; Oberlin 
for its missionaries and its conserva- 
tory of music: Notre Dame, Ind., for 
football eleven.—Eb. 





Sat Next To 


Sirs: 

There is much to be said for Time, but a 
great deal more to be said to it. One thing 
I should like to say here and now is that 
the editors need a lesson in common polite- 
ness and patriotism. The merest schoolboy 
knows that the Vice President of the United 
States is entitled to all the respect and dignity 
that attaches to the one office in the land 
which is above the Vice Presidency. The 
Vice President might at any moment become 
the President, as Mr. Coolidge did. Would 
TIME insult President Coolidge as it has Vice 
President Dawes in this week’s (TIME, Nov. 
28) issue where it says: “Next to Mr. Lowden 
at the game, with fur-lined overcoat and grey 
fedora to match Mr. Lowden’s, sat his great 
and good friend, Vice President Dawes’? 
Does TIME not even realize that Vice Presi- 
dents do not sit next to some one but the 
other way ‘round, some one sits next to Vice 
Presidents .. .? 

HERBERT JENNINGS CASE 


Chicago, Ill. 
TIME meant no insult to Vice 
TIME sat Vice 


President Dawes. 
President Dawes beside Mr. Lowden, 
and not vice versa, because Mr. Low- 
den was the principal figure of the 
—— not Vice President Dawes. 
—Eb. 


. . . 


Memorized 
Sirs: 

-.. Your new “Fashion Department’ is 
clever but the editor who only just heard of 
the participants in a wedding ceremony mem- 
orizing their vows is far behind “time.” 
My wife and I have been married 22 years 
and we memorized our share in the wedding 
ceremony and know of others who at that 
time did the same thing. 

FRANCIS W. EDGERTON 

Lawrenceville, Ill. 


At Minnesota 


Sirs: 

TimME has played sparkling ingenue in my 
classes in journalism at the University of 
Minnesota. And TiME has done much more 
than that for us. It has materially helped 
me in my efforts to avoid disappointing keen 
youngsters who have, with glowing expecta- 
tions, come into journalism at Minnesota. 
thank you sincerely, and no doubt my students 
would thank you too. 

Last year I used TIME in an editorial-writ- 
ing class. The magazine enlivened student in- 
terest in situations which are the material for 
editorials. TIME’s vigor screened many im- 
portant persons and many important events 
in concrete detail before their imaginations. 
The only trouble was that they all wished as- 


siduously to mimick TiMme’s style. I did not 
always object (they might imitate worse 
styles). Time has wrought a _ characteristic 


manner; so has Mencken: both appeal in- 
cisively to students—I should rather have my 
students ape Time than misunderstand Menck- 
en. 

This year I use TIME in the beginners’ class 
and in an extension class of adults. One hun- 
dred and seven subscribe. As long as TIME 
retains its present character, I shall be an 
unofficial subscription agent. 

We expect all our students to enter active 
journalism no more than all who “major” in 
literature or art are expected to be poets 
or painters. We are, however, fully aware of 
the cultural value in training the “journalistic 
mind,” which make a virtue of superficiality. 
(The scholar knows more and more about 
less and less; the journalist less and less about 





Time, Inc., at The 


Published 
and West 


weekly by 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 838, 1879. 
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Wun over 2,200,000 


population in Los Angeles County and more than 3,000,000 


people in the 14 Southern California counties, 40% of the 


coast market is within local distributing and trading radius. 
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This concentrated mar- 
ket is attracting the atten- 
tion of large industries 
alert to Westward and 
Oriental expansion. 


These nationally known 
manufacturers after most 
careful investigation, have 
recently established new 
plants in Los Angeles 
County. 


Los Angeles County manufacturers 
distribute with economy and dispatch, 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY | 
B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER 
COMPANY 


FIRESTONE TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
KROEHLER MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


ILLINOIS GLASS 
COMPANY 


AMERICAN MANGANESE 
STEEL COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
COMPANY 
TRUSCON STEEL 
COMPANY 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 








by rail and ocean routes 
to Western and Export 
trade. 


Unusual proximity to 
rawmaterials...cheap fuel... 
abundant water and power 
at low rates... labor free 
from strife...a world harbor 

..unexcelled ocean and rail 
transportation...low plant 


overhead ... high efficiency 


.all make Los Angeles County the 
Industrial Magnet of the West. 


Specific information gladly furnished to prospective industries 
; Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


1927 





INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES 
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For Christmas — 
give your children 
high grades from 
now till they finish 
school 


Give a scarf to the girl if you will 
- . . a Sled to the boy. But give 
them also for Christmas, high grades 
in every study from now till they 
finish high school. Give them The 
World Book’s ten surprising volumes. 

What a gift! All vital world- 
knowledge made delightful, simple— 
wonderful to remember. The World 
Book was planned by Prof. M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin— 
with 31,822 educators and 196 edi- 
tors. It is in schools and libraries 
every where—put there by The Amer- 
ican Library Association, and State 
Boards of Education. A whole ref- 
erence library for young and old 
- - . almost 7000 fascinating pages 
- . - 5000 illustrations and maps in 
black and white and brilliant colors. 
Every article by some famed au- 
thority, such as Luther Burbank, 
Walter Camp, E. Burton Holmes, 
John H. Kellogg, Eva March 
Tappan... . 

Children adore The World Book 
—adore browsing for its rich, or- 
derly findings. A gift revised to 
date when you buy it—and kept 
timely while in your home, year after 
year. In your choice of four beau- 
tiful bindings. Not sold in book- 
‘shops, or by mail. Use the coupon 
to learn fully about it. No obliga- 
tion to you. 


W. F. QUARRIE & CO., Publishers 
Chicago 


“Zhe WORLD B@K 


(ten volumes) 


The humanized reference work for 
the whole family 




















W. F. Quarrie & Company 
Dept. 2-J, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me full information about The 
World Book. 


Nam 
















address 
4 











more and more—Old Saying). The “journalis- 
tic mind’ makes no rules, strikes no poses 
as an authority, dislikes uninformed generaliza- 
tions, is no bigot; it faithfully gathers infor- 
mation and reports, tentatively, the situation. 
TIME makes information amusing; TIME is no 
bigot... . 
CLARENCE E. CASON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Underwood Congratulated 


Sirs: 

I have read with much interest the reputed 
speech of Senator Bingham and the letter 
of Mr. Underwood concerning the Philippines 
{[Trime, Nov. 7]. I wish to congratulate Mr. 
Underwood, especially, upon his ability to 
write learnedly about these Islands after a 
three days’ visit, most of which time he spent 
in jazzing and in conversing with the gentle 
Quezon and his cronies. Some years ago I 
spent two years in the Islands. I assure 
you I have never felt competent to write 
about them, but then I have never enjoyed the 
rare privilege of being a member of the 
“University Afloat.’’ At that I was 
only a supervisor of schools. 

He refers to General Wood’s “lack of un- 
derstanding of the Filipinos” and of his 
“inexplicable lack of consideration for them— 
which is putting it very mildly indeed.’”’ No 
doubt Mr. Underwood, after his jazzy three 
days, understood the natives better than Gen- 
eral Wood, one of the greatest men of his 
age, who spent long years of patient toil 
among them, and who practically gave his 
life for them. In the language of the Bible: 
“greater love hath no man than this, that 
he gave his life for them.’’* 


time 


Every one who knows anything about the 
Islands at all knows that Senor Quezon is 
one of the smoothest, craftiest, most cunning, 


| most unscrupulous, and most corrupt poli- 
ticians imaginable. One of his smoothest 
tricks is to take charge of visiting commit- 


| THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY : 


tees and other tenderfeet and show them what 
he alone wants them to see, to the end that 
on their return the United States will be 
deluged with Filipino propaganda. .. . 


In regard to mingling in a _ social way, 





*An error. The phrase is: “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.”’—John, 15, 13.—Epb. 


















































times may have changed since I was there, but 
I have seen Americans, from Governor-Gen- 
eral down, dancing with Filipino senoritas, 
brown and black. If a white man here in 
the States were to mix with Negroes, In- 
dians, Mexicans, Chinese, or Japanese to the 
one-hundredth part that the Americans in 
the Islands mix with the Filipinos, he would 
be completely and permanently ostracized. 

He refers to the enslavement of the natives 
by the Americans. That surely must have 
taken place since I left. I have seen Ameri- 
eans arrested by police officials on the ground 
that their clothing was not sufficiently modest 
to suit the fastidious taste of the Filipino 
ladies, while at that very time millions of 
Filipino men were going around without a 
single shred of clothing on their bodies with 
the exception of the G-string, a piece of 
cloth some 3% by 8 inches. 

If Mr. Underwood will make a careful com- 
parison of the conditions of the Filipinos in 
1898 and in 1927, I think he will find that 
their freedom and independence have been in- 
creased about 10,000%. He will find that the 
biggest problem of the American officials in 
the Philippines has always been to prevent the 
complete enslavement of the Taus (common 
laborers) by such men as Senor Quezon. 

E. F. GEORGE 

Lubbock, Tex. 


Underwood Flayed 
Sirs: 

No one ever writes an article beginning 
“When I was with the Ford Peace Ship” and 
no one familiar with the Orient has expected 
to see any thing written with the preface 
“When I was with the University Afloat,” but 
apparently, the wide open spaces of Dubois, 
Wyoming, have given courage to Mr. John 
E. Underwood whose letter regarding the 
Philippines appears in TIME, Nov. 7. 

What I know about the Philippine Islands 
has been gathered from residence therein dur- 
ing 20-odd years, covering most of the time 
from the American occupation up until the 
present year, and I have noticed that the con- 


clusions of those from “Universities Afloat” 
who made a “three-day stay,’”’ and _ various 
biased politicians from the days of William 


Jennings Bryan down to more recent afflic- 





The colder the weather—the better 


you will like Shredded Wheat this way. 

Just have your biscuits heated in the 

oven to restore their crispness and 

serve in a bowl with hot milk. 

Then add a little cream and sugar 
or salt to taste. 


Or place two biscuits in a sauce 
pan with a little water. 
simmer until the mixture thickens. 
Serve the same as any porridge. 
Send for our booklet “Health 
in Every Shred” and enjoy 
Shredded Wheat hot! 


Let this 


Made only by 
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NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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EGGY took great delight in jollying me. 

One day, when I was calling on her, 
she greeted me in French. ‘Comment ¢a 
va?” she said. 

“Now, Peg,’ I warned, with a grin, “‘no 
French. You know I can’t understand it.” 

Peggy chuckled. “Oh, yes, I keep for- 
getting,” she apologized. 

It was a habit with Peggy to break fre- 
quently into French. Sometimes I half 
suspected she did this intentionally, be- 
cause she knew it embarrassed me. 

“You know, Bob,’’ remarked Peggy, after 
we had chatted awhile, “it’s a pity you 
didn’t take French at school.” 

I nodded, feeling rather small. ‘Yes, I 
wish I had taken French, Peg. I didn’t 
realize when I was in school the value of 
learning a foreign language. I didn’t realize 
how much it would help me—in business 
and in social life, I certainly feel like an out- 
sider nowadays among some of my friends 
who do speak French.” 

There was a pause. “I suppose it’s too 
late to learn now,” I added, looking at her 
questioningly. 

Peggy shrugged her shoulders. “Yes, I 
suppose so,” she agreed. 

We chatted a while longer. Finally I 
rose to go. 

“Good-bye,”’ I said, as I was leaving. 

“Au revoir,” replied Peggy, with a faint 


smile. 
* 


* * 
A Big Surprise 
Several months passed before I saw 
Peggy again. Once more she greeted me 
with her usual, ‘““Comment ¢a va?” She 
was not prepared for my reply. 
“Je me porte trés bien,’’ I answered, in 
perfect French. 


If You Prefer to Learn 


Spanish Italian German 


instead of French, indicate your choice 
in coupon in the lower right-hand 
corner of this page. 





“Comment ca va?” 
she sat 


Peggy’s eyes opened wide. I rattled on 
in French—talked about the weather—the 
latest shows, anything I could think of. 
To Peggy’s amazement, I talked only in 
French. 

Finally I said in English, “Don’t you 
agree with me, Peg?” 

Peggy’s face was a blank. ‘‘Wh-where 
on earth did you learn to speak French?” 
she gasped. 

I laughed. “‘Remember the last time I 
was here, Peg?... Well, after I left I began 
thinking. I realized that a foreign language 
is part of every cultured person’s education. 
I determined I would learn French. But 
how, was a problem. I didn’t have time to 
go to school. I couldn’t afford to engage 
a private teacher. I didn’t know what 
to dO... 

“But one day I heard a fellow at the 
office talking about a marvelous new way 
to learn French! I asked him about it. 

“‘He told me that it was a course by mail 
—a course of lessons that you studied at 
home. 

“IT was disappointed. I laughed at the idea of 
learning a language by mail. ‘Impossible!’ I ex- 
claimed. 

“But he protested that it was not at all impossible. 
He told me how his sister had taken the course— 


how she had actually learned to speak French in 
a short time. 


How I Learned French 
Without a Teacher 


“Well, I sent for the course ... Have you ever 
heard of the Hugo Language Institute, Peg?” 

Peggy nodded. ‘It’s located in London, isn’t 
it?” 


“Yes,”’ I replied, “it’s one of the oldest, most 
conservative language institutes in the world. 
They recently made a remarkable achievement in 
the teaching of languages. They put their expert 
knowledge of language instruction—their years of 
experience in teaching French—the secrets of their 
quick, accurate method—into a set of printed 
lessons—lessons which anyone can study at home. 

“The course is really wonderful, Peg .. . It’s 
called the ‘At-Sight’ method. It’s utterly different 
from the old-fashioned methods. Just think—only 
a short time ago I didn’t know a word of French. 
Now I can speak French—read French books and 
magazines—understand spoken French and_ use 
French phrases in conversation! 

“And I only studied a few minutes a day! No 
tiresome exercises to do—no boresome classroom 
drills. {t was real fun learning. Everything was 
so clear—simple—easy. Honestly, Peg, the Hugo 
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d, with a laugh 





























—and I astounded her with my reply 


‘At-Sight’ French Course is a wonderful accomplish- 
ment in language instruction!” 

This story is typical. You, too, can now learn 
French at home—dquickly, easily, pleasantly—just 
as thousands of others are doing by the celebrated 
Hugo “At-Sight” Method. Twenty-four fascinating 
lessons, carefully planned. The most ingenious 
method of learning French ever discovered. Whole 
generations of language-teaching experience in all 
the leading European cities are behind this French 


"Try It 5 Days FREE 


The wonderful thing about this simplified Hugo 
method is that it makes you your own teacher, t 
home—in minutes that might otherwise be wasted— 
you learn, phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, 
to speak the language correctly and well. 

We shall be glad to send you the complete course 
FREE FOR 5 DAYS s0 that you may see it and 
judge it for yourself. Within the free examination 
period you have the privilege of returning the course, 
without cost or obligation, or keeping it as your 
own and sending only $2 as a first payment, and 
thereafter $2 a month until the full price of $12 
has been paid. 

You are the judge. Simply return the course 
within 5 days if you are not fascinated and delighted 
with it. If you act promptly, a valuable French- 
English Dictionary, containing 45,000 words, will 


. be included without additional cost. 


We urge you to clip and mail this coupon today. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-7212, Garden 
City, New York. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-7212, 


American Representatives of Hugo's 
Language Institute of London, 


Garden City, New York. 


Please send me the Hugo “‘French-At-Sight’”’ Couree, 
in 24 lessons, for free examination and include the 
French-English Dictionary. Within 5 days 1 will 
either return the course and dictionary or send you 
$2 at that time and $2 each month thereafter until 
$12 has been paid. 


Reference or Occupation. .......cscccecceccscece 
5% discount for cash with order 

If you prefer to get a Coursein 0 Spanish. 0 ItaWan. 

O German. Put x in box preceding language 

desired. Price and terms are exactly the same as 

for the French Courses 
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The Gift of 
Good Taste 


in a colorful $ | 
Christmas Box 


ARLBOROS—Mild 
as May—Snappy as De- 
cember—in a _ special, 
dollar-size, Christmas 
Box! The perfect gift for 
rdetommtetetay(elttl M-bave Me Ts 
favorite cigarette for 
Christmas parties. 


i the Christmas Box (100 Marl- 
boros in packages of 20’s, each pack- 
age separately protected by heavy foil— 
$1) is not-on sale at the tobacco store 
near you—we will be glad ro fill your 
order by mail and send you, Free, a 
handsome Marlboro Bridge Score. 


INSSE B16) >) 0 


peste 


Hila ld as as May Y 


ae fresh— 
Wrapped in heavy foil 
Created by 
PHILIP MORRIS& CO.LtD.INc. 
511 Fifth Ave., Dept. W, New York 








tions, who have stayed anywhere from three 
days to three weeks, are much more emphatic 
and cover moré territory than those who have 
struggled with the preblem in all its be- 
wildering phases for 29 yemrs.... 

If a vote could be taken of all the 
Americans who have sojourned in the Philip- 
pine Islands for two years or more during 
the period of American occupation, I venture 
the assertion that 90% would agree on certain 
fundamental points. The temerity and ab- 
surdity of shooting a “three-day” opinion in 
the face of such unanimity is apparent. One 
Francis Burton Harrison essayed to ignore 
the opinions of all Americans resident in the 
Philippines, as well as the written instructions 
of the Secretary of War, and he found that 
he had been looking down the wrong end 
of the telescope. Not only did his political 


ideas collapse in ruins but such _ personal 
standing as he had as well. And the Filipinos 
ealled Harrison the ‘democratic’ Governor 
and the “autocratic” man. 


Everyone in any way connected with pos- 
sessions of more or less backward people, of 
this or any other nation, knows that such 
possession carries with it racial problems of 
extreme difficulty, which have to be ap- 
proached with respect for the legal and ethi- 
cal rights of the subject people and also with 
due regard to the racial prejudices existing 
on both sides of the fence. That these 
prejudices are real and in some particulars 
vital, any resident of Mississippi, California, 
or Manila can explain. They require states- 
manlike consideration, not “three-day” vapor- 
ings. These things may appear different in 
Dubois, Wyoming but in Singapore, Saigon, or 
Menila a condition must be faced and dealt 
with, empty ballyhoo will not suffice. 

Everyone in Manila heard or read the speech 
of the Naval Officer referred to by Mr. 
Underwood. Mr. Underwood has grossly mis- 
represented that speech. 

At no time was independence urged upon 
him, he states. Well! 

Leonard Wood needs no defender, but the 
expression “inexplicable lack of consideration 
for them,” regarding a man who gave his life 
in their service when the whole world knows 
that he could have pursued easier and softer 
roads, betrays colossal ignorance and bias. 

They “crashed” the Army & Navy Club so 
probably they “crashed’’ someone’s’ dinner 
party at the Manila Hotel in order to make 
the disputed introductions. Ill manners should 
not be advertised. 

Something of value will come in due time, 
no doubt, from the discussion of the Philip- 
pine question but it is a matter that requires 
vision and understanding and some knowledge 


of the subject. 
E. G. ABRY 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Reply to Rapp 


Sirs: 

Only a breeze from Boston could persuade 
me to rush into print in this vein, but 
“Brother” Rapp is due an apology for my 
injuring his sensibilities. .. .* 

After reading thru his communication and 
noticing that he hails from ‘‘Bahston,” I could 
better understand his bursting into print. 

It will be my pleasure to attend the Super- 
intendents’ and Principals’ National Conven- 
tion in Boston on Feb. 25, 1928, and nothing 
would please me better than to meet ‘Brother’ 
Rapp and suggest some good reading material, 
which his seemingly undernourished soul needs. 

V. M. ROGERS 
A Principal with “principles.” 
Gunnison, Col. 


. . + 


Grayson’s Rank 


Sirs: 

If ‘Rear Admiral’? Cary Travers Grayson is 
“as eminent a turfman as he is a _ sailor” 
(Time, Nov. 7] he must be one of those 
“turfmen” who follow the horses around the 
track with a broom and go-cart. If Cary T. 

_*Said Principal Rogers in a previous letter: 

3ut for God’s sake leave out the Fashion 
Sheet Page.”’ 

Said Subscriber Rapp: “Might I suggest two 
things ? 

1) “For ‘goodness sake’ TimME—leave out 
the ‘For God’s sake’ stuff—even if sent by a 
‘High’ School Principal. 

2) “For ‘goodness sake’ V. M. Rogers, 
High School Principal, read more of Angelo 
Patri’s writings, a real principal who will 
undoubtedly acquaint you with the first prin- 
ciple of being a good Principal, is not to be 
so crude.” 
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Grayson is a sailor at all I'll eat my shirt and 
his chevrons. You know how he got his fancy 
rank, don’t you? By being picked up by 
President Wilson, who rode roughshod over 
the entire Naval Board and jammed his favor- 
ite through Congress. About 200* other 
Navy doctors were ahead of him, in sheer 
ranking merit, for what was handed to Gray- 
son on a silver platter. At that the great 
Wilson’s puppet was almost set down hard 
where he belonged by the Senate. 

Incidentally, if Time will be strictly accurate 
about Grayson, he was made Medical Director 
with the rank of Rear Admiral, not a real 
Rear Admiral. 


LEFFINGWELL ROBERTS 
Washington, D. C. 


Sleuthing 


Sirs: 

On p. 11, col. 3 (NATIONAL AFFAIRS) under 
the sub-caption “Fifty Cents” you say “Gover- 
nor Smith accepted the customary’ witness 
fee—50 cents—which he dropped into a Roman 
Catholic poor-box.”’ 

Since when has a usually admirable magazine 
such as TIME taken up the business of sleuth- 
ing, that they are in a position or would de- 
mean themselves as to print a statement as 
is shown above? 

It might be well for your National Affairs 
editor to recall the remarks of Senator Reed 
of Missouri concerning a man’s _ intelligence, 
which appeared not so long ago in your pub- 
lication.{ 

A CALIFORNIAN 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

TIME did not “sleuth.” The reposi- 
tory chosen by Governor Smith for his 
50 cents was reported casually by 
many a daily newspaper. But even if 
it had not been so reported, TIME 
would not have hesitated to refer to 
so well-known a fact as Governor 
Smith’s Roman Catholicism—a_ fact 
about which he, at least, is not hyper- 
sensitive. 





Might Consider 
Sirs: 

I have received a number of circulars from 
you regarding Time. In one of them entitled 
The Newsmagazine Idea there is printed a 
list of 18 subjects of which it is said “TIME 
gives you the news.”’ I do not find Labor listed, 
Do you endeavor to give the news regarding 
Labor? If so, I might consider the advis- 
ability of subscribing to TIME. 

JULIAN PIERCE 
Librarian, 
American Federation of Labor 

Washington, D. C. 

TIME treats Labor news as part of 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. For recent Labor 
news in TIME let Librarian Pierce see 
issues of Oct. 17 & 24, containing 
accounts of the A. F. of L. Conven- 
tion at Los Angeles.—ED. 


“Logie Baird” 


Sirs: 

I suppose you can now return the photo of 
J. L. Baird** that I sent you last June (and 
you published in Time, Sept. 19, page 24), 
as you promised in your letter of July 6. 

By the way, it may interest you to know 
that Mr. Baird’s middle name is LOGIE— 
John Logie Baird. This I learned in a let- 
ter I received from him the other day. Some- 
day when he comes into his own, has _ his 
hair cut and is placed on a_ pedestal—by 
reason of his discoveries in NOCTOVISION— 
he may be known as Logie Baird, after the 
manner of Rudyard Kipling, Woodrow Wilson 
and many other notables who had the good 


*An error. Rear Admiral Grayson was pro- 
moted over 10 Assistant Surgeons, 86 Surgeons, 
26 Medical Inspectors, 15 Medical Directors— 
total, 137. 

{Said Senator Reed: “Give me the radius 
of a man’s intelligence and I will describe 
the circumference of his tolerance.’’—Eb. 

**Scottish inventor, after traditional hard- 
ships, of television and  noctovision.—Eb. 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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HE Literary Guild 
offers readers a 
unique opportunity 
to join a movement 
of first importance 
to the future of 
American letters. Play- 
goers of discrimination have 
their Theatre Guild, an or- 
ganization which has raised 
the standard of good drama 
materially in America. Now 
—through the efforts of a 


he LiteraryGuild Service 
Costs You Nothing! 


It Actually Reduces the Price of the Best NewBooks 





group of educational and 
literary leaders—you can be- 
long to a society engaged in selecting the 
best books from the presses of publishers 
and sponsoring those no cultured American 
will care to miss. 


The many advantages of membership, 
the prestige of being associated with such 
a work, the actual cash saving on the price 
of new books, and all the 
other privileges enjoyed by 
members create the im- 
pression that the Guild is 
limited to wealthy patrons 
only. THIS IS NOT 
THE CASE! 


The Literary Guild serv- 
ice costs you nothing. You 
can join today and begin 
at once to realize a con- 
siderable saving in actual 
cash on the leading book 
published each month in 
America. You can not 
yourself read even a small 
fraction of all the books 
that pour from the presses 
of our leading publishers. 
You can not even hope to 
read all of the outstanding 
works. You can _ not 
afford to waste both time and money upon 
mediocre books which will be forgotten 
in a day. But there is a way for you to 
read and own the leading books that you 
will hear discussed everywhere, one each 
month in the year. 


The Guild Plan Solves 
Your Reading Problem 


The Literary Guild is close to the heart 
of the book world. Its editors are writers, 
educators, literary specialists. By ar- 
Tangement with leading publishing houses, 
they know exactly what major manu- 
scripts will be published. From these they 
choose the most important ones each month 


ZONA GALE 


Author 
Mankind,” 


“America,” 


Angel,”’ etc 


tion. 
biography 
Poe.” 





Editorial Board 
Editor-in-Chief 
CARL VAN DOREN 
Critic—Novelist—Lecturer 
at Columbia University 
Associate Editors 
GLENN FRANK 
President of the 
of Wisconsin 


Author of ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett,” 
‘Preface to a Life,” etc. 
HENDRIK VAN LOON 
of “The 


ELINOR WYLIE 
Author of ‘Jennifer Lorn,” 
“Black Armor,” “‘The Orphan 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 

Literary Editor of the 
Author of psychological 
— “Edgar Allan 








to read. A final selection is then made 
of the ONE book that represents in their 
opinion the most significant and worth- 
while literary achievement of the month. 


Carl Van Doren is Editor-in-Chief of 
this editorial board. You would never 
hesitate to accept his recommendation of 
a book worth reading. 
Every Guild book carries 
his endorsement, aided by 
the opinions of Glenn Frank, 
President of the University 
of Wisconsin; Zona Gale; 
Joseph Wood Krutch; Elin- 
University or Wylie and Hendrik 
Willem van Loon. 


This earnest group of 
men and women answer 
your greatest book buying 
question: What books are 
worth buying? 

You can now enjoy the 
distinction of being the 
first in your community to 
read the books that the 
nation will be discussing a 
few weeks later. Your 

asi membership in the Guild 

makes you an authority on 

the worth-while in current books—both 

fiction and non-fiction. You are spared 

the bother of shopping. You can never 

make a poor selection. Sales talk, the 

reviewer’s enthusiasm, the personal taste 

of an acquaintance can never mislead you. 

You will always know that the Guild book 
is an outstanding book of the month. 


12 Books a Year 
for the Price of 6 


Beside the cultural advantages of being 
always in touch with the most entertain- 
ing and important new books as they are 
published; receiving your books as soon 
as the booksellers receive them; you pay 


Story of 
“Tolerance,” 


Na- 
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only half price for your 
books. 


By knowing in advance ex- 
actly how many copies of 
each book will be needed, 
the chance of loss is elimi- 
nated. By printing and 
binding each title in large 
quantities, the cost of pro- 
duction is lowered. All of 
this saving is passed on to 
Guild members. The book- 
store prices of the books 
sponsored by the Guild vary 
from $2 to $5, but under the 
Guild plan the average price is cut in two. 

Instead of the trade binding, which you 
will see everywhere, all Guild books are 
bound and stamped with the name of the 
organization. This binding distinguishes 
the Guild books, sets them apart as special 
editions. Books in the Guild binding on 
your shelves or table-top stamp you as a 
person of cultivated taste in literature, a 
reader actively interested in this move- 
ment to promote the best in current books. 
Tasteful, durable, sturdy; each Guild book 
is made to be read and re-read many times, 
as books of such great interest always are. 


A Great Gift for 
Yourself or a Friend 


Take a Guild membership for yourself— 
you are through with the nuisance of 
shopping for the books you want to read; 
and you are assured of the best new books 
af ‘the year, delivered to you promptly— 
and at a saving of one-half the retail price. 

Sign the order form below, and be sure 
of a full year’s reading of the year’s choicest 
books. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Dept. 21-T.M., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please enroll me in the Literary Guild 
of America for one year under your generous guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. You will send me, postage 
prepaid, one important new book each month for 
one year—12 new books in all. 

I will pay you $4.00 upon receipt of your first 
book, and $3.00 a month for 5 months only. During 
the last 7 months of the year I pay you nothing. I 
may cancel this subscription by giving one month’s 
advance notice, in which case you will charge me 
the retail price of the books I have received and 
refund the unused balance. 


City.. 
Save $1.00—If you prefer to pay all at once you 
can save $1.00 by sending $18.00 with this blank 
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Save Your Eyes 


Sit Right—Read Right—Feel Right 


At last—a long needed human want is filled by 
the invention of this great practical Necessity— 


The Farrington Portable 
Reading Table for the Lap 


Do you tire when you read? Do your eyes give out when 
you've barely started an interesting book? Has an unnatural, 
incorrect posture worked its ill effects on your health, simply 
because your reading hours have been uncomfortable? 

Then here’s a simple, scientific contribution to your health— 
to your peace of mind—to your future happiness! Here is a de- 
vice you long have needed—Dr. Farrington’s portable lap table! 








Insures 
Correct 
Posture 


Endorsed by Thousands of Users 


Dr. S. A. Fuqua, Chicago, says: ‘“‘For years I have looked 
for some device that would hold a heavy book in a comfortable 
position. The Farrington fills the bill perfectly with no strain 
on the muscles of the arms or the eyes.’ 

E. Dickenson, Dallas: ‘“To me it is indispensable. Most 
convenient on all occasions—in the class room I recommend 
it to professors and students.” 


Editor D. V. Brummitt, Chicago: “I find it particularly 
useful in reading and I can make notes with a minimum of 
delay or trouble.” 


Rev. J. R. Hobbs, Birmingham: “I can con- 


Prof. E. L. Eaton, Univ. of Wis., says: 
“Tt is a joy to read a book of any size resting 
easily in a rocking chair. Thousands will now 
have a new joy reading while resting.”’ 


Just think of the comfort and enjoyment a 
Farrington offers! Greater concentration. 
Greater facility for the mechanics of reading 
and writing notes. Genuine relaxation. 







Placed on your lap, this scientific new con- 
tribution to health supports books, magazines, Rev. J. R. Hobbs, Birmingha an con: 
manuscripts, writing materials, etc., at exactly res _ pti Regine Sime Barncrmetien mes pare so i 
the right distance from your eyes. It insures NATURE DEMANDS ITS USE apenas eter eenei Eryn aN 


. 4 ae = —Prevents Eyestrain Samuel Quinn, Chicago: “‘I can sit back in 
correct reading angle to line of vision. Itislight, /—)revent*cyeste — my arm chair and enjoy life writing to my 
handy, collapsible and adjustable to any posi- [conserves Mental Energy friends. It is a great comfort.” 
tion. No skill needed in handling. —Permits Greater Concentration 

—Conserves All Vital Forces 


Indispensable to Invalids 


If any of your friends or loved onesare confined in a hospital or at home because of illness, send 

them a Farrington. Nothing would help more to quicken long hours of suffering. Thousands of eg . 

Farringtons are now used in Government and other hospitals throughout the country. Used ~™g 

with detachable metal legs for reading in bed, the Farrington is ideal for sick persons. Rev. 

Cc. G. Gunn, Bluefield, W.Va., says: ‘‘The two Farringtons I gave as presents have made their 

owners glad. One was to a gentleman who has lost full use of his hands and the other toa 7 sa 
cousin in bed with a severe fracture of the limb. Both are delighted. One of Its ‘Many Uses’ 


Men, Women and Children — Every Home 
een should have the FARRINGTON 


: hay : ; j Usable in so many ways, it will give many years of joy- 
Sewing, Writing, Drawing, Etc. As a reader you must recognize thathereis —¢, /salve in ho mitivily knished. Light welght (lees than 


DEAL FOR CHILDREN the very thing you have always wanted— 48 ounces.) sturdily constructed, portable, folds to one 
en my your child hump! It’s dangerous! needed. It isa positive fact that its use will inch. Size 12 x 18 inches. A handsome piece of furniture 


Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved spine help you— your family —everyone in your adjustable to any position. 











and retardation of normal develonmentre” home to conserve and prolong the life of your a, Sezies snd Rrepald Prices ao 
pels correct posture. eyes. The benefit to your eyes alone makes 2. Walnut Finish _.--.-- 7.50 
the Farrington an inexpensive investment. > + meee song + momgg meee = 

° enuine aimut.ii.. 


6. Genuine Mahogany... 9.50 
NOTE: Special detachable legs for read- 
ing, writing or eating in bed as shown 
above $1.00 extra. 


Prepaid to any address in U. S. A. 
For yourself and others. 
Order Now. Don’t delay. There is a 


Farrington to suit your taste and to meet 
your requirementsin price. Just tell us the 
finish and style number you prefer. Your 
money will be refunded at the end of 5 
days if you are not more than satisfied. 
Just enclose your personal check orinstruct 
us toship C. O. D. 


Every Child The Farrington Company 
Needs It 21 W. Elm Street Dept. T-7 Chicago, Illinois 
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Practical Xmas Gift 


a A reading table for father. An adjustable 
matengsewing and writing table for mother. A prac- 
tical study and drawing table for sister and 
brother. Its usefulness, practicability and 
novel appearance make it particularly desir- 
able as an inexpensive Christmas remem- 
brance. Everyone appreciates it. Just the gift 
you’ve been seeking. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ Five angry-eyed turkey gobblers 
(half as many as last year) arrived 
at the White House. The biggest, a 
30-lb. creature from the North Platte 








FARMER CAMPBELL 
He and the President talked late. 


Valley Co-operative Market Associa- 
tion of Nebraska, was elected to rear 
its inverted bulk on the Presidential 
platter. Mr. & Mrs. Frank Water- 
man Stearns of Boston were the only 
White House guests, so there was 
plenty for all.* Dinner was served in 
the evening after a day, more spring- 
like than autumnal, during which 
President & Mrs. Coolidge sat in a 
box at Keith’s Theatre and heard a 
sermon on “The Real Thanksgiving” 
by Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, whose 
First Congregational Church is being 
repaired. 

@ President Coolidge designated Col. 
Noble Brandon Judah, Chicago law- 
yer, to succeed Major General Enoch 
Herbert Crowder as U. S. Ambassador 
to Cuba (see p. 10). 

@ His message to the 70th Congress 
was the opus maius of President Cool- 
idge’s week. The document could not 
be called complete until actually des- 





*John Coolidge and an Amherst classmate 
visited Miss Florence Trumbull and a Mount 
Holyoke classmate at the Plainville, Conn., 
home of Governor John H. Trumbull of 
Connecticut. 





patched to Capitol Hill. People came 
and went continually with suggestions 
and requests as to what the President 
might say. President William Green 
of the A. F. of L. made requests (see 
p. 12). Commander Edward Elwell 
Spafford made suggestions: a univer- 
sal draft act, retirement of disabled 
emergency Army officers, adequate 
national defense, more veterans’ hos- 
pitals, flood control. Thomas OD. 
Campbell of Hardin, Mont., raiser of 
wheat on the largest scale in the 
U. S., talked so interestingly that the 
President kept him late after dinner. 
Doubtless some of Farmer Campbell’s 
wisdom helped shape what the Presi- 
dent planned to say about farm relief. 
Other topics upon which he seemed 
sure to touch were Navy agenda, for- 
eign policy, railroad mergers, highway 
construction, merchant marine, estab- 
lishment of a U. S. Department of 
Education and Relief-with representa- 
tion in the Cabinet. 


@ Plans to make the U. S. officially 
a guardian of world peace abound in 
Washington. Senator Capper of Kan- 
sas has such a plan. Representative 
Burton of Ohio has one. Senator 
Borah of Idaho has another. Last 
week President Coolidge delivered him- 
self of the opinion that “outlawing” 
war is close to impossible. It is so 
hard, for one thing, to define an 
“aggressor nation.” It might be un- 
constitutional, for another thing, to 
commit the U. S. to become automati- 
cally hostile towards an “aggressor 
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nation.” To do so would infringe the 
exclusive right of Congress to declare 
war. So thought the President. Sen- 
ator Borah spoke up through the 
press in reply; said he agreed that 
“aggressor nation” plans were delu- 
sive; that the thing to do was to make 
war internationally illegitimate and 





©U. & U. 


BANKER PIERSON 
He angered the President. 


create a situation whereby the war- 
declaring power of Congress would 
not only never be infringed but per- 
haps never even be exercised. 
@ Some large maps appeared at the 
White House, revealing a new and 
special interest of the President. 
They were maps of the Caribbean 
Sea. They showed commercial air 
routes already operating, air routes 
proposed. A German company oper- 
ating in Colombia wants to have a 
re? ing field in the Panama Canal Zone. 
S. company operating between 
Ploride and Cuba plans to extend its 
service to Panama. Questions of 
defense as well as trade arose when 
the State Department was asked by 
the German company about a field 
in Panama. President Coolidge took 
the matter in hand personally, and 
advised by a special joint committee 
of the State, War, Navy, Post Office 
and Treasury Departments, studied 
maps of the Caribbean Sea. 
G Upon tax reduction President 
Coolidge had said his say. The Treas- 
ury Department’s recommendation of 








a $225,000,000 cut seemed to him the 
maximum compatible with proper 
economy. It was many weeks since 
President Lewis Eugene Pierson of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce had 
published the demand of himself & 
colleagues for a $400,000,000 reduc- 
tion. This figure had been termed 
extravagant and out-of-the-question by 
the Administration. Secretary Mellon 
had stoutly defended himself against 
the Chamber’s hint that he habitually 
took more money from the taxpayers 
than was necessary. For these rea- 
sons, and because the Chamber had 
not recommended any new economies 
but on the contrary had been urging 
appropriations for this & that as 
eagerly as anyone else, President 
Coolidge experienced a genuine burst 
of temper and indignation when, last 
week, President Pierson and the Cham- 
ber again called for a $400,000,000 
tax cut. President Pierson said that 
a referendum of all the Chambers of 
Commerce had backed their rational 
executives’ program 90% strong. The 
Chamber was anxious for its tax cut, 
said President Pierson, even if, com- 
bined with big appropriations, it re- 
sulted in a deficit. President Cool- 
idge’s voice rose and rang bitterly as 
he called this talk “absurd,” especially 
coming from Business men who ap- 
parently were unaware that budget 
law obliges the Treasury to eschew 
deficits. 

GC Another cause of Presidential an- 
noyance during the week was a_well- 
intentioned but (according to Presi- 
dent Coolidge) ill-advised chain-letter 
boom for his renomination, started 
but obediently stopped by Philip M. 
Tucker, Boston banker. 

G Mrs. Coolidge gave a portrait of 
the late Calvin Coolidge Jr. to the 
Walter Reed Hospital (Washington). 
It seemed appropriate to do so be- 
cause he had anticipated a military 
career and because he died in Walter 
Reed Hospital, where War veterans 
ate rehabilitated. 

@ President Coolidge received the 
football team of the Newman Prepara- 
tory School (Lakewood, N. J.). They 
wore their dressiest civilian clothes, 
of course, and the President said: “I 
am glad to see that your trousers are 
not flopping around on the ground.” 
Recalling a similar episode last year, 
when some collegiate callers had worn 
floppy trousers and been chivvied 
about them by the President, a news- 
paper headlined: “BELL BOTTOM 
DRIVE MAY MAKE COOLIDGE 
STYLE CZAR.” 

@ White House callers included: 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King of 
Canada. 

Actresses Minnie Maddern Fiske and 
Henrietta Crosman, and Actor Otis 
Skinner, who were playing The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

Publisher William Randolph Hearst, 
who answered all queries as to what 
he and the President had talked about 
by saying: “We had a very delightful 
conversation.” 

Governor Theodore Christianson of 
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JAMES WATSON GERARD 
He scented an insult. 


Minnesota, to urge a 50% increase in 
the tariff on Argentine corn. 

Two other Governors called during 

the week—John E. Martineau of Ar- 
kansas, to pay respects; Ralph Owen 
Brewster of Maine, to talk Merchant 
Marine. 
@ Down the Potomac toward Nor- 
folk, with an account of the Army- 
Navy football game droning in on her 
radio, steamed the yacht Mayflower, 
much used these days. President & 
Mrs. Coolidge’s guests this time were 
Senator & Mrs. McNary of Oregon, 
Senator & Mrs. Oddie of Nevada, 
Senator & Mrs. Dale of Vermont, Mr. & 
Mrs. Frank Waterman Stearns (house 
guests) and Mr. & Mrs. E. T. Clark 
(he used to be the Coolidge private 
secretary). 


CABINET 


Ambassadorial Embroglio 


Onetime U. S. Ambassador to Ger- 
many James Watson Gerard set out 
last week to test and strain the 
slowly and cautiously built up rela- 
tions and good will now existing be- 
tween the U. S. State Department and 
the Turkish Foreign Office. To Man- 
hattan newsgatherers he charged 
that the Turkish Government has 
offered “an intolerable insult to the 
American people” by despatching to 
Washington as Ambassador His Ex- 
cellency Moukhtar Bey, now enroute 
to his post. 

How the mere presence in Wash- 
ington of so suave and polished a 
statesman as Ambassador Moukhtar 
Bey could constitute an “insult” was 
explained by Mr. Gerard on _ the 


grounds that Moukhtar Bey took 
part during 1919 in _ negotia- 
tions between the Turkish and 





Soviet Governments, which were fol- 
lowed by Armenian massacres and 
the partition of Armenia between 
Russia and Turkey, at a time, de- 
clared Mr. Gerard, when “the Ar- 
menian Republic was recognized by 
the allied and associated nations, in- 
cluding the United States.” 

As everyone knows, the present 
Turkish frontier, inclosing part of 
Armenia was- recognized by the 
Lausanne treaty, which the U. S. 
Senate has refused to ratify (TIME, 
Jan. 31). Therefore onetime States- 
man Gerard, now chairman of the 
American Committee Opposed to the 
Lausanne treaty, was only perform- 
ing his chosen duty, last week, when 
he flayed Moukhtar Bey—but Mr. 
Gerard chose also to rebuke the 
U. S. State Department. 

Irate, he broadly hinted that the 
Department acted “unconstitutionally” 
when it negotiated the modus vivendi 
(TimME, March 7) on the basis of 
which the U. S. has already sent to 
Turkey that alert and statesmanly 
diplomat,” Ambassador Jo- 
seph C. Grew. Since the appoint- 
ments of Ambassadors Grew and 
Moukhtar Bey have been an accom- 
plished fact for months, some ob- 
servers thought it churlish of Mr. 
Gerard to wait until the Turkish 
Ambassador was actually en _ route, 
last week, before delivering himself 
as follows: “The Senate will soon 
have an opportunity to express _it- 
self upon the so-called modus vivendi, 
and if it should find as we believe it 


will find, that it is illegal and un-. 


constitutional then the Ambassadors 
must return to their respective homes.” 


Judah to Cuba 


If a diplomat says “no” he is said to 
be no diplomat. If he can say “I 
know” he is likely to be a very good 
diplomat. 

Major General Enoch Hebert Crowd- 
er, lately retired U. S. Ambassador to 
Cuba, was a very good diplomat. Mod- 
ern diplomacy, especially between the 
U. S. and Cuba, is more a matter of 
business than bons mots. U. S. in- 
vestors pay two-thirds of Cuba’s 
wages. U.S. markets absorb 80% of 
Cuba’s exports. In addition to keep- 
ing these business relations smooth, 
General Crowder could often say “I 
know” about Cuba’s private affairs. 
He aided in electoral reforms, in a 
financial crisis. To replace General 
Crowder in Cuba, some one was 
wanted who could keep smooth in a 
business way and continue to assist 
Cuba’s business-like President Mac- 
hado. 

Such was the reasoning perceived 
last week behind President Coolidge’s 
appointment of Col. Noble Brandon 
Judah, Chicago lawyer, soldier, bank 
director, to the Cuban post. Like the 
selection of Morgan-partner Dwight 
Whitney Morrow for the recent va- 
cancy in Mexico, Mr. Judah’s selec- 
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tion, over the heads of State Depart- 
ment “career men,” was an effort to 
discover and apply special aptitude for 
a special necessity. 


Ambassador Judah never before held 
publie office higher than a seat in the 
Illinois assembly. He has never felt 
that his Republican sentiments re- 
quired him to admire Mayor William 
Hale (“Big Bill”) Thompson, who 
labeled Mr. Judah a “silk sock” when 
the latter managed an anti-Thompson 
primary campaign. Senator Charles 
Samuel Deneen of Illinois has been 
the Judah patron. He introduced the 
be-medaled* lawyer-soldier to Wash- 
ington last year and President Cool- 
idge was impressed. Colonel Judah, 
onetime Assistant Chief of Staff of 
the Rainbow Division, is a director 
of the Chicago Title and Trust Co. 
and an alumnus-trustee of Brown 
University. 


In Cuba quite as much as elsewhere, 
social duties accompany the business 
of diplomacy. Such duties Ambas- 
sador Judah is financially equipped to 
perform better than many a diplomat. 
He inherited substantially from his 
father, and Mrs. Judah was Dorothy 
Patterson of the National Cash Reg- 
ister family (Dayton, Ohio). The 
Judahs will have a month or so to get 
settled in Havana, Then will come 
the pan-American conference, at which 
the new ambassador will be, ex officio, 
a member of the U. S. delegation and 
host of his colleagues, the latter per- 
haps including President Coolidge. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Magruder &5 Chamberlin 


Rear Admiral Thomas Pickett 
Magruder, reprimanded by the Navy 
Department and asked to make no 
more speeches as the result of his at- 
tacks on Navy inefficiency (TIME, 
Oct. 3 et seqg.), made a speech in 
Philadelphia last week—a short speech 
meant not to be offensive. Among a 
few other things, he said: “I could 
make a speech here tonight that would 
bring headlines in tomorrow’s papers. 
But I am not the type that seeks 
notoriety.” 


Another speaker on the same pro- 
gram was Clarence Duncan Cham- 
berlin, transatlantic flier, who said: 
“When I returned to this country I 
was informed on behalf of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy that, unfortunate- 
ly, my flight could not be officially 
recognized, That was all right with 
me, but a few days later I was told 
I must pay duty on the trophies 
given me by other countries. I know, 
however, that no matter what the 
officials do, the people of the United 
States are 100% back of me, just 
as they are back of Admiral 
Magruder.” 





*Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre (with 
palm), D. S. M 
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Wardog Warnings 


The Geneva conference on naval 
disarmament failed last summer be- 
cause Britain and the U. S. could not 
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ADMIRAL FISKE 
...he could think of nothing else. 


agree as to why and how each should 
reduce its cruiser-building program. 
Britain held out for more cruisers 
than the U. S. thought seemed neces- 
sary. 

The Geneva conference having 
failed, President Coolidge has been 
advocating such additions to the U. S. 
cruiser line as would have been made 
had no conference ever been held. 
Britain, on the other hand, last fort- 
night announced that she would build 
only one of three cruisers planned 
for next year (TIME, Nov. 28). Last 
week, U. S. wardogs growled suspi- 
ciously at this announcement. 

Pacing his room in a Manhattan 
hotel, Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, 
U. S. N. retired, said he was so per- 
turbed by the cruiser news from Eng- 
land that he could think of nothing 
else. He quoted, without naming, a 
high U. S. official who viewed the 
British move as a British bluff, an 
effort to discredit and obstruct the 
Coolidge program in the 70th Con- 
gress, which meets this week. 

Boomed Rear Admiral Fiske: “The 
British interests demand that Britain 
shall continue to dominate the sea 
trade of the world and dominate it 
with British guns. Our interests de- 
mand an equal right upon the sea. 
We are rapidly coming to a point 
where, to use expressive slang, we’ve 
really got to put up or shut up.” 


CORRUPTION 


“Dead Mackerel” 


The Grand Jury of the District 
of Columbia for a second week with- 
held its action on the evidence that 
Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair and 








friends had shadowed the petit jury 
which was trying him for criminal 
conspiracy, and the further evidence 
that Detective William J. Burns and 
aides had perjured themselves in an 
effort to impugn U. S. agents for 
jury-tampering (TIME, Oct. 31 et 
seq.). But the involved Fall-Sinclair 
oil scandals were not altogether with- 
out further lucubrations last week. 
Fish v. Hogan. One purple patch 
shone forth in a side-argument be- 
tween Lawyer Frank J. Hogan of 
Washington, D. C. and U. S. Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish of New York. 
Mr. Hogan, attorney for Edward L. 
Doheny in the Fall-Doheny phases of 
the oil lease litigation, heard that 
Representative Fish had publicly list- 
ed jury-tampering among Dr. Doheny’s 
doings. Since Mr. Doheny has yet 
another trial to stand, Lawyer Hogan 
remonstrated with Representative 
Fish lest his client be further mis- 
understood by the public. Represen- 
tative Fish denied having cast upon 
Mr. Doheny any aspersions in ad- 
dition to those cast by the U. S. 


Supreme Court, which mentioned 
“fraud” and “collusion.” Then Rep- 
resentative Fish took occasion to 


address Lawyer Hogan as follows 
on the Fall-Sinclair-Doheny business 
in general: “...the country is 
aflame with righteous indignation at 
the nasty, sordid revelations both 
as regards the oil leases and the 
jury-tampering, and will not be sat- 
isfied with half-way measures. The 
public demands that all involved in 
either the oil scandal, now four 
years old, and the jury-shadowing, 
be sentenced to jail, and that no 
guilty man be permitted to escape. 

“The people are watching every 
move made by both the lawyers for 
the Government and the defense, in 
order to find out whether rich men 
can thwart the process of justice 
by having a staff of able attorneys 
or whether witnesses can remain 
abroad indefinitely after being served 
with subpoenas. The big issue is 
whether the possessor of great wealth 
can, by use of legal talent, detec- 
tive agencies, tampering with the 
jury and through the absence of im- 
portant witnesses in Europe, defeat 
the aims of justice and keep out of 
the penitentiary. The whole sordid 
scandal is like a dead mackerel in 
the moonlight. It stinks and stinks.” 

Blackmer’s Bonds. For refusing to 
return to the U. S. from France to 
testify in the Fall-Sinclair trial, 
Harry M. Blackmer, one of the main 
Sinclair vice presidents, was pro- 
nounced in contempt of court by Jus- 
tice Frederick Lincoln Siddons, Mr. 
Sinclair’s latest judge. Last fort- 
night a U. S. Marshall called at a 
Washington bank and attached for 
the U. S. $100,000 in Liberty Bonds 
deposited there in Mr. Blackmer’s 
name. Mr. Blackmer’s attorney prom- 
ised to fight the U. for return 


of this price of silence by testing 
the constitutionality of the so-called 
Walsh Law under which the con- 
Senator Thomas 


fiscation was made. 






























-J. Walsh of Montana, the law’s au- 
thor, and one of the originators of 
the whole oil investigation, declared 
he was sure his law would with- 
stand Supreme Court scrutiny; an- 
nounced his intention of introducing 
to Congress another law, to com- 
pel just such reluctant witnesses as 
Mr. Blackmer* to testify willy-nilly— 
when they can be caught before they 
leave the U. S. 

Criminal Contempt. While waiting 
for the Grand Jury to indict Oilman 
Sinclair and friends and employes, 
U. S. District Attorney Peyton Gor- 
don, their prosecutor before the 
Grand Jury, opened yet another ac- 
tion against them. He cited them to 
Justice Siddons for criminal contempt 
of the latter’s court (Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia). In this 
action, independent of what the Grand 
Jury might do to them, the defen- 
dants—Oilman Sinclair, Henry Mason 
Day, Sheldon Clark and Detectives 
William J. Burns, Sherman Burns and 
Charles L. Vietsch—were eligible for 
imprisonment, or fines, as Justice 
Siddons might see fit. Justice Sid- 
dons ordered the six, cited ones to 
appear before him. To aid Justice 
Siddons in his decisions, Attorney 
Gordon prepared to subpoena some 
75 of the jurors, detectives, news- 
gatherers, etc., whom he took before 
the Grand Jury last month after 
the miscarriage of the main Fall- 
Sinclair trial. 

The Fall-Sinclair cases 
eases thus stood: 

1) Criminal conspiracy trial of 
the Messrs. Fall and Sinclair in the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court: 
Mistrial announced November 2nd; 
retrial set for January, 1928. 

2) Grand Jury investigation of 
jury-tampering charges: Defendants, 
‘Harry Ford Sinclair, Henry Mason 
Day, Sheldon Clark, William J. Burns 
and aides (with perjury complica- 
tions); indictments pending. 

8) Citations for criminal contempt: 
Defendants Sinclair, Day, Clark, 
Burns, et al. ordered to appear before 
Justice Siddons on December 5Bth. 


LABOR 
A.F. of L. Week 


President William Green of the 
American Federation of-Labor, & col- 
Jeagues, spent an active week and 
filled many headlines. 


and_ sub- 


Coal. The A. F. of L. week began 
with an interview at the fountain- 
head of executive intervention, the 


White House, where President Green 
& colleagues set forth the three great 
grievances of _ striking bituminous 
coal-miners—police brutality, suppres- 
sion by injunction and “gigantic con- 

*A reluctant witness whom Senator Walsh 
had more particularly in mind was M. 


Everhart, son-in-law of Defendant Fall. 
he incriminate Everhart re- 


» 5 
Lest 
himself, Mr. 


fused to testify about Liberty Bonds received 
and deposited by him for his father-in-law— 
an episode which, 
doubtless 


once made clear, would 


hasten conclusions. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FISH 


“The whole sordid scandal is like a 
dead mackerel in the moonlight.” 
(See p. 11) 


spiracies” by the Interests (railroads, 
power companies, banks) to depress 
coal prices and crush union labor 
(T1mE, Nov. 28). They asked Presi- 
dent Coolidge to call a conference of 
miners and operators; and to sug- 
gest that Congress investigate police 
strike-breaking, injunctions, conspir- 
acies. 

President Coolidge was sympathetic 
but hesitant. He did not appear to 
have the soft coal situation at his 
executive fingertips. He said he would 
consult Secretary of Labor Davis and 
urged his callers to do likewise. He 
said he could not very well call a 
conference of Labor and operators 
without the latter signifying their 
willingness. He lacked authority to 
intervene unasked. 

Next day, after Cabinet meeting, 
the President was more versed in 
coal complexities. The industry, it 
seemed to him, was undergoing a pe- 
riod of adjustment. Supply had out- 
run demand. Small operators, or 
operators with large overhead, were 
pinched by competition and could buy 
coal more cheaply than mine _ it. 
These, apparently, were reasons why 
the operators had abrogated the Jack- 
sonville minimum wage agreement of 
1924. Secretary of Labor Davis had 
asserted in October, at the A. F. 
of L. convention in Los Angeles, that 
the coal industry is overmanned by 
300,000 men (TIME, Oct. 17). 

The A. F. of L. men scarcely con- 
cealed their thoughts. President Cool- 
idge had, they guessed, heard the op- 
erators’ point of view from Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon, whose inter- 
ests control the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
which was among the first to depart 
from the Jacksonville agreement. 

Secretary of Labor Davis, however, 
had evidently been given full charge 
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of bituminous ambiguities. Secretary 
Davis listened all one afternoon to 
blocky, shock-headed President John 
L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers, 
whom he told he was “going to get 
busy with both sides at once.” Di- 
rector Hugh L. Kerwin of the De- 
partment of Labor’s’ conciliation 
board, was another attentive listener 
to President Lewis. 

President Daniel Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. said, during 
the coaldusted week: “I cannot speak 
for the other railroads*, but as far 
as the Baltimore & Ohio is concerned 
I can say that we have never at- 
— to regulate the price of 
coal.” 


Green on Injunctions. The United 
Press invited President Green of the 
A. F. of L. to write on strike in- 
junctions. He wrote: “The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its 4,000,- 
000 members have become alarmed 
at the action of certain judges. .. .” 
He cited injunctions written by Judges 
Schoonmaker and Langham of Penn- 
sylvania, who viewed Labor Strikes 
as restraints of trade. He cited the 
Clayton amendment to the Sherman 
Anti-Trust act, which says: 

“ . . The labor of a human be- 
ing is not a commodity or article of 
commerce. Nothing contained in the 
anti-trust laws shall be construed to 
forbid the existence and operation of 
labor, agricultural or horticultural or- 
ganizations, instituted for the purpose 
of mutual help, and not having capi- 
tal stock or conducted for profit, or 
to forbid or restrain individual men- 
bers of such organization from law- 
fully carrying out the legitimate ob- 
jects thereof, nor shall such organi- 
zations or members thereof be con- 
strued to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade un- 
der the anti-trust laws.” 

The phrase which weakens _ this 
supposed warrant for strikes is, of 
course, ... “lawfully carrying out the 
legitimate objects... .” 


Green on 5-Day Week. President 
Green was invited to speak at a con- 
vention of the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America, in 
Manhattan. He spoke about the five- 
day working week—how it had been 
proven economically sound, how work- 
er-productivity had been _ increased 
(by machinery) while manufacturing 
costs had decreased; how the A. F. 
of L is determined to have the five- 
day week adopted by U. S. indus- 
tries generally. 

“The Right To Organize.’  Presi- 
dent Green busied himself in Man- 
hattan and called Vice President Mat- 
thew Woll, lawyer and_ injunction 
expert of the A. F. of L., to aid 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes. This union had been enrolling 





*Other roads accused by the A. F. of L. 
were the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, 
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as members of a new chapter the 
employes of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. The company, having 
already established a Brotherhood of 
I. R. T. Employes, maintained that 
its employes were already in a posi- 
tion for collective bargaining of their 
services and any effort to unionize 
them constituted conspiracy against 
their wage contract with the com- 
pany. The company sought an in- 
junction against the alleged con- 
spirators. Lawyer Woll, U. S. Sen- 
ator-elect Robert F. Wagner of New 
York and other counsel for the Union 
men, prepared to show that there 
was no union conspiracy because 
there was no valid contract between 
the company and the Brotherhood 
which it had formed. The Brother- 
hood was a creature of the company 
and in contracting with it the com- 
pany was contracting with itself. 
Furthermore, argued the _ unionists, 
the injunction sought by the I. R. T. 
would abrogate the basic principle 
of trade unionism—namely, the right 
of Labor to organize. 


Strike Suits. From Pittsburgh came 
news that coal companies were going 
to sue the United Mine Workers for 
some $1,000,000 damages and _ ex- 
penses alleged to have been suffered 
by the companies when striking min- 
ers refused to evacuate the houses 
they rented from the companies. Un- 
ionists boiled when they learned that 
among the expenses which the com- 
panies sought to collect was pay for 
the strike-breaking police against 
whose “brutality” they have been 
loudly protesting (T1mME, Nov. 28). 


. 


W obbling 


Whether or not they know what 
the Industrial Workers of the World* 


_ The I. W. W. was founded at Chicago 
in 1905 by 203 delegates representing western 
miners, Socialists and remnants of the defunct 
American Labor Union. The purpose was to 
create a new, homogeneous labor body embrac- 
ing not only the trade union memberships but 
unorganized agricultural and other unskilled 
laborers as well, especially the migratory 
(“foot-loose’’) class. “One big union’’ was the 
central idea of the autonomous crafts’ in 
operative idea of the autonomous crafts in 
the A. F. of L. The I. W. W. was for po- 
litical action as well as economic. It was to 
prepare workers for a “Co-operative Common- 
wealth.” Its constitution said: “The working 
class and the employing class have nothing 
im common.” It would make only one bargain 
with employers—complete surrender of indus- 
trial control to the workers. A split soon reft 
the I. W. W. ranks. William D. (‘‘Big Bill’) 
Haywood of Chicago headed the ‘direct action” 
party. The so-called “Detroit Wing’’ was doc- 
trinaire, not determined about political action. 
After Mr. Haywood’s flight from the U. S. in 
1921 to escape jail, the political action clauses 
of the I. W. W. constitution were erased. The 
one big union” motif is all that remains. 
Wobblies now express their political ideas 
mostly through the Workers’ or Communist 
Parties. But few Wobblies have coherent 
political or economic notions. Their allegiance 
to the I. W. W., which is still said to enroll 
over 100,000, is largely emotional. It results 
from the I. W. W.’s opportunist tactics in 
just such areas as Colorado, where more stable, 
conservative and therefore more powerful but 
less idealistic labor organizations, are not ac- 
tive or have been replaced by company unions. 
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are all about, the soft coal miners 
of Colorado have been listening to 
I. W. W. organizers since last sum- 
mer when the “Wobblies” engineered 
a “sympathetic” strike in behalf of 
the late anarchists Sacco & Vanzetti. 
Colorado mine operators discounte- 
nanced the comparatively conservative 
United Mine Workers some time ago, 
introducing company unions to replace 
branches of the A. F. of L. subsidiary. 
Wages having been depressed below 
the Jacksonville scale, the I. W. W., 
one of whose favorite phrases is 
“Yours till the next big strike,” saw 
a chance to foment general unrest in 
Colorado after the success of their 
Sacco-Vanzetti demonstration. That, 
plus the natural desire of laborers 
for higher pay, and the tendency of 
coaldiggers to suspect their washed-&- 
brushed employers, was the _ back- 
ground of “wobbling” last week in 
Colorado. 


In September, 198 delegates from 
Colorado mines met at Aguilar, Colo., 
under I. W. W. auspices. The dele- 
gates had been elected by mass-meet- 
ings at many a mine. They unani- 
mously endorsed demands drawn up 
by the I. W. W. including: a) re- 
storation of the Jacksonville minimum 
wage; b) recognition of the miners’ 
state committee; c) recognition of the 
miners’ agents at mine tripples_ to 
check coal weighing (to ensure fair 
pay for digging done). 

The Aguilar conference filed notice 
of a strike with the Colorado Indus- 
trial Commission, as required by law. 
The Commission investigated the con- 
ference and pronounced it unrepresen- 
tative of all the coal miners of Colo- 
rado. The conference offered to sub- 
mit its demands to a referendum of 
all the miners at mass meetings. 
Then the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co.’s company union, and other local 
labor bodies, discharged from their 
ranks all I. W. W. sympathizers. The 
Industrial Commission pronounced the 
I. W. W. an outlaw organization and 
its proposed strike illegal. 

In Walsenberg, Colo., where are the 
state headquarters of the I. W. W., 
members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, with the mayor’s authority, 
raided the I. W. W. office. “Small- 
town imitation Fascisti,” sneered the 
I. W. W. The next day, Oct. 16, 
meeting at Pueblo, they called their 
strike. 

The strike “‘took.” Some 4,000 men 
walked out at once. Some 3,500 joined 
them later. The I. W. W. took great 
care to use peaceful methods. Weapons 
were forbidden. U. S. flags, usually 
carried by children, headed their pro- 
cessions. Women joined the marches 
to mines which were still operating, 
notably a Mrs. Santa Bernash of 
Trinidad, whose most famed exploit 
was scratching and rumpling some 
guards who tried to detain her at a 
bridgehead near Ludlow.* Her fol- 

*Scene of bloodshed and destruction during 
the martial law days of 1914, when President 
Wilson sent six troops of cavalry to quell the 
warfare between miners and mine guards. 





lowers pitched two of the guards into 
Bear Creek. She was arrested, jailed, 
and to take her place at the march- 
ing picketers’ head came her sister, 
Amelia Siblich, called “Flaming 
Milka” for the bright red dress she 
wore. 

Handsome, young, fearless, scorn- 
ful, “Flaming Milka” marched to one 
mine after another in the southern 
Colorado district, day after day add- 
ing to her following. “Don’t work, 
men!” she cried. “A strike is on. 
Stand by your comrades.” Pointing 
at mine-guards with fixed bayonets, 
she would cry: “They can’t dig coal 
with bayonets!” 

As Milka said, she “fought like 
hell,” until a mounted mine guard 
rode her down, seized her by the 
hand, dragged her along, broke her 
wrist. After that she only addressed 
mass meetings. One day she went 
to Trinidad Jail to see some of the 
I. W. W. organizers and the sheriff 
gave her a cell of her own. 

In most sections it was a fairly 
friendly strike, with jokes and chaffing 
between picketers and guards—until 
last week. Then Louis N. Scherf, 
whom Governor William H. Adams 
had placed in charge of the State 
Law Enforcement Bureau, which was 
revived to meet the strike conditions, 
heard of a mass meeting to be held 
at Boulder prior to an advance on 
the Columbine mine, one of the few 
properties in the northern part of the 
state which had been able to con- 
tinue operations. Mr. Scherf took a 
squad of 20 state police and hurried 
upstate to the Columbine. Adjutant 
General Paul P. Newlon of the Colo- 
rado National Guard, Chairman Thom- 
as Annear of the Industrial Com- 
mission, and other representatives of 
Governor Adams, went too. There was 
many a witness of the next dawn’s 
happenings at the Columbine. 

At day-break 500 “Wobblies” led 
by Adam Bell tramped toward the 
gates to the Columbine property. 
Deputy Sheriff Lou Beynon of Weld 
County met them and urged them 
to turn back. He pointed out that 
the 20 State Police under Mr. Scherf 
were unwilling but ready to repel 
trespassers with gunfire. “Come on, 
boys, let’s go!” cried Adam Bell. The 
“boys” went—toward the Columbine 
gates. 

The handful of State Police met the 
mob first with the butts of their 
rifles. They clubbed and pommeled, 
and were treated in turn to a shower 
of sticks, rocks, knife-stabs. One 


trooper had his eye gouged nearly 
out. None escaped _ injury. Mr. 
Scherf ordered a_ retreat to the 


Columbine gates, where he formed 
the troopers in a double row of ten. 

The mob growled and surged. The 
troopers cursed. Mr. Scherf ordered 
a volley over the heads of the “Wob- 
blies.” They did not wobble. The 
next volley, point blank into the 
close-packed marchers, brought 
shrieks, confusion a halt. Bodies 
began dropping to the ground—one, 

















two. As the “Wobblies” retreated, 
more of the wounded fell out. Five 
died, 20 were wounded, including two 
women in men’s clothing. 

Adjutant General Newlon, with a 
proclamation of martial law in his 
pocket, sent for militia, tanks, a 
medical unit. Governor Adams pro- 
nounced the Columbine district to be 
in a state of insurrection. He and 
his witnesses absolved Mr. Scherf 
and the state troopers for their deeds 
of “self-defense.” The strikers swore 
out warrants for the arrest of their 
comrades’ “murderers,” asserting that 
their part in the Columbine episode 
had been peaceable. They had only 
wanted to go to the Columbine post 
office, they said. Wobbly Adam Bell 
and others were arrested to prevent 
further post office visiting. 

Speaking at Erie, Colo., Frank 
Palmer, Wobbly leader, cried out: 
“No one less than John D. Rocke- 
feller is responsible for the deaths of 
our comrades!” 

Mr. Palmer was harking back to 
1914, when the _ Rockefeller-owned 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. properties 
were the scene of bloodshed. Mr. 
Rockefeller has no interest in the 
Columbine property (Rocky Mountain 


Fuel Co.). Nevertheless, Wobbly 
Palmer’s cry echoed in far Manhat- 
tan, where Communists appeared 


with accusing placards* to picket the 
Standard Oil Building at No. 26 
Broadway. Clerks, steel workers 
from a new skyscraper, pugnacious 
office boys fell upon and manhandled 
the demonstrators. 


THE STATES 


Oklahoma’s Governor 


Who is the Governor of Oklahoma? 
According to the last vote and the 
.general impression of people outside 
of Oklahoma, he is Henry S. Johns- 
ton, a slim, long-nosed lawyer-man 
with dark-rimmed spectacles. Mr. 
Johnston and his wife moved into an 
Oklahoma City apartment last Jan- 
uary, when Mr. Johnston started func- 
tioning at the Governor’s desk in the 
State House. 

But Mr. Johnston has a secretary, a 
small, attractive, dark-haired Mrs. 
O. O. Hammonds, who sits at a desk 
outside the gubernatorial sanctum and 
asks people their business when they 
come in. Mrs. Hammonds and her hus- 
band, a physician whom Mr. Johnston 
appointed State Health Commissioner, 
moved into an apartment adjoining 
the Johnstons’ last winter. Later the 
Johnstons took a house, with the 
Hammondses on the ground floor. 
Here, too, Mrs. Hammonds inquires 
the business of callers. 

Some callers have been vexed by 





“Colorado Govern- 
Blood,” ‘We 
and No 
Call Off 


*Typical inscriptions: 


ment Saturated With Workers’ 
Want No 
Machine Guns,” 
Your Thugs.” 


Rockefeller, 


Charity, Mr. 
Rockefeller, 


“Mr. 
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Mrs. Hammonds’ firmness in denying 


them audiences with Mr. Johnston, 
have called her a “Mrs. Colonel 
House.” State Senator W. M. Gulager 


of Muskogee has even called her a 





OKLAHOMA’S GOVERNOR 


“No sir, I won’t get rid of Mrs. 
Hammonds!” 


And recently State 
Representative H. Tom Kight of 
Claremore, spokesman for 69 col- 
leagues, addressed Mr. Johnston pub- 
licly on the subject of Mrs. Ham- 
monds, as follows: 


“You should know that it is com- 
mon talk throughout the State that 
she is Governor in fact. And this sit- 
uation is alleged to be a daily humil- 
iation to the citizens of Oklahoma.” 

Representative Kight and his 69 col- 
leagues were holding in abeyance a 
petition demanding that a_ special 
session of the Legislature be called to 
investigate Mrs. Hammonds and other 
features of the Johnston administra- 
tion. 

Retorted Governor Johnston: 
“Rather than see her leave here be- 
cause of some of the things those fel- 
lows are saying, I would just put on 
my hat and coat, and walk right 
out that door with her. 

“No sir, I won’t get rid of Mrs. 
Hammonds. She is as capable, hon- 
est, clever and energetic as any per- 
son I ever met in the world. The 
only ones who really want her to 
leave here are a bunch of fellows who 
know they can’t get everything that’s 
loose, while she is out there in the 
outer office, keeping watch. 

“Oh, I do say she might be a 
little aggravating at times, just like 
most people who are nervous and 
high strung. But when you have 
learned how to understand her inci- 
sive way of speaking and her deter- 
mined manner of saying ‘No, I won’t 
stand for that,’ or her way of declar- 
ing ‘That won’t do at all,’ you will 


“she-Rasputin.” 
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find Mrs. Hammonds is a real adjunct 
to the efficiency of this office.” 

Last fortnight, Representative Kight 
and three others handed Governor 


Johnston their petition. The names of 
the 65 other malcontents were with- 
held until Dec. 6, the day set for 
the proposed meeting of the Legis- 
lature. It was said that they feared 
“embarrassment.” 


Humming a little tune, Governor 
Johnston received the petition and 
read it through. Mrs. Hammonds 
stood at his elbow listening, then 
moved briskly back to her desk. Gov- 
ernor Johnston frowned at the in- 
complete list of signatures and said: 
“This is peculiar conduct for men who 
claim to be in good faith... . Well, 
boys, I’m much obliged to you and 
I'll look it over.” 

Representative Kight and colleagues 
represented themselves as_ desiring 
merely to “protect” Governor Johns- 
ton from Mrs. Hammonds. 
Johnston regime has been attended 
by something besides the anti-Han- 
monds talk. Governor Johnston has 
been accused of being a Rosicrucian.* 
He has been suspected of trafficking 
in the supernal with Mrs. Hammonds’ 
uncle, one James R. Armstrong, who 
is said to study the Yogi philosophy. 
Oklahomans embellish their 
about Governor Johnston with sar- 


castic references to gnomes, nymphs, | 


sylphs, salamanders, crystal-gazing, 
mystic numbers. Newsgatherers re- 
late how Governor Johnston once said 
he would sign a certain bill at a 
certain time “because the signs of 
the Zodiac will be favorable then.” 
Was he joking? Or was he serious? 

Governor Johnston has denied being 
a Rosicrucian or “taking 
spiritualism. He explained his elec- 
tion-time dealings with a woman 
spiritualist in Oklahoma City. “She 
is from my home town,’} he said. 
“She predicted my nomination and 
election. I just jollied with her....” 

Rosicrucian or spiritist or whatnot, 
Governor Johnston had to deal this 
week with the petition of Representa- 
tive Kight and colleagues to investi- 
gate himself. 





*The Society of Rosicrucians (Rosenkreuzer) 
dates from early in the 18th Century, when it 
was more a class of isolated individuals than 
an organized cult. The members were Ev 
ropeans, mostly Germans. During the Reforma- 


tion they favored Lutheranism as opposed to 7 
Was popu § 


Roman Catholicism. The “society” 
supposed to take its name from _ one 


larly 
who was supposed to 


Christian Rosenkreuz, 
have discovered Oriental secrets on a_ pil 
grimage. Writers, such as Poet Pope in 
The Rape of the Lock and Poet Adamson in 
The Muses’ Threnodie used Rosicrucian pare 
phernalia—supernatural beings, alchemic formu 
lae, astrological signs—to embody moral teach 
ings. The ritual of Rosicrucianism today 3 
guarded from uninitiates. There is in the 
U. S. a “Rosicrucian Fellowship” whose presi 
dent, a Mrs. Max Heindel of Oceanside, Calif, 
lately declared Governor Johnston was n0 


Rosicrucian. If he were, and should reach 


the sixth or ‘Adept’? degree, he could build § 
a new body for himself and live many a cel 
Five Brothers 


tury, according to the doctrine. T 
of the order live entirely without bodies, 
the Temple, which is an “inner” world. 


7Perry, Okla. 
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Iilinots Upheld 


Under a permit dated March 3, 
1925, Illinois and its Chicago sani- 
tary district have been drawing some 
8,500 cubic feet of water per second 
from Lake Michigan, to flush away 
Chicago’s sewage through a drainage 
canal emptying into the Des Plaines 
River which enters the Illinois River, 
which enters the Mississippi. Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, complaining 
that Great Lakes levels were injuri- 
ously lowered by this leak at Chicago, 
sued to restrain Illinois in the U. S. 
Supreme Court. To Illinois’ aid came 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louis- 
jana, Mississippi and Arkansas. These 
co-defendants maintained that Missis- 
sippi Valley navigation had been bene- 
fited by the extra flow from Lake 
Michigan more than Great Lakes nav- 
igation had been hurt by it. 

The U. S. Supreme Court appointed 
its onetime member, Lawyer Charles 
Evans Hughes, to be Special Master 
in this suit, of which the ramifications 
affect Canada and U. S. foreign re- 
lations. Last week Special Master 
Hughes reported. 

Let the suit be dismissed, he said, 
for Illinois had done nothing illegal. 
The water diversion permit, which ex- 
pires at the end of 1929, was proper- 
ly issued by the Secretary of War 
who had been properly empowered by 
Congress, with which lies ultimate 
authority over national domain and 
waterways. Should Illinois overstep 
her legal permit, let the Great Lakes 
States then sue again. Before the 
permit: expires and necessitates a 
fight in Congress, let Chicago perfect 
its water-purification so that diver- 
sion can be dispensed with; or let 
weirs be built in the Niagara and St. 
Clair Rivers to compensate the lake 
levels for such diversion as is con- 
tinued. 


California Convicts 


California sends her “repeater” 
convicts to Folsom Prison, a strong- 
hold whose ashen walls command a 
desolate stretch of the American River 
valley laid waste by goldseekers. Pris- 
ons are gruesome places at best but 
Folsom ranks with the worst as a 
focus of human distemper and des- 
peration. Last week, Folsom was the 
scene of the greatest prison revolt in 
California history. 

The 1,200 pallid inmates of one of 
the cell houses were assembled for a 
Thanksgiving Day cinema. The 
silence was broken by a shuffling of 
feet and hoarse muttering. Seven or 
eight convicts had slipped from their 
places and surrounded Assistant 
Turnkey Ray Singleton. They were 
dragging him towards a door from the 
cellhouse into the adjacent hospital. 
They were telling him to get the 
master key. Turnkey Singleton was 
answering that the master key, which 
would open the main door of the 
cellhouse, had been taken away from 
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its usual at the 
switchboard. 

Weapons began to flicker in the 
half-light of the prison—daggers and 
stilletos wrought out of files, kitchen 
utensils, shovels, razor blades. One 
man had an automatic pistol. As 


place telephone 
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. soldiers, bombs, artillery... 


Turnkey Singleton stammered his 
answers, some one shoved a knife in 
his back. Someone else struck him 
deep in the stomach. 


The furious convicts turned their 
attention to Guard Charles Gorhan- 
son, who was trying to drag out the 
dying Singleton. Pricking his back 
with their knives, they made Gorhan- 
son buzz to the switchboard guard the 
signal for opening the _ cellhouse. 
Guard Gorhanson buzzed long and 
angrily. The switchboard man guessed 
something was wrong and slammed 
the door shut. 

Prodding Gorhanson afresh, the 
convicts marched him to another door, 
opening from the rear of the cellhouse 
to the prison ballfield. They captured 
Guard Walter Neil on the way. At 
the ballyard door, Guard Neil was 
sent out first, then Guard Gorhanson. 
Before the convicts could follow, 
Guard Neil flung his weight against 
the door. Tony Brown, San Fran- 
cisco thug, the convict with the 
“roscoe” (pistol), tried to shoot Neil’s 
foot out of the way, but the lock 
clicked. The cursing convicts retired 
to secure the rest of their guards as 
hostages and hold a council of war. 

When the alarm reached the prison 
gate, aged Gatekeeper Charles Gilles 
died of heart failure. The 1,800 in- 
mates of another Folsom  cell- 
house were locked in their cells be- 
fore they knew what had happened. 
In the rioters’ building, yells and com- 
motion arose as the messhall and 


15 


library barricaded 
siege, 

Warden Court Smith was beleag- 
uered in his office. To reach the 
prison wall, he would have to cross 
a bald courtyard under whatever fire 
the convicts might loose. He tele- 
phoned to Governor Clement Calhoun 
Young in Sacramento, 25 miles away, 
to send over soldiers, bombs, artillery. 
He ordered all available riflemen to 
the prison wall and consulted with 
aides whether to starve out the revolt 
or crush it at once. 

Close-fitted bars over the cellhouse 
windows screened out the tear-gas 
bombs hurled by police and militia, 
but screams and uproar told what 
effect the barrage of rifle-fire was 
having. The convicts returned the 
fire with their one gun, injuring only 
one attacker. Seeing that they needed 
heavier weapons to batter in the cell- 
house doors, police and militia with- 
drew to await the arrival of tanks, 
airplanes, one-pounders. Snipers 
watched the cell-house windows the 
rest of the afternoon. Warden Smith, 
who safely left and returned to his of- 
fice after dark, warned the prisoners 
that he could flood the cellhouse and 
drown them all. He offered to let 
them march out in peaceable surren- 
der. They refused. 

The sniping continued. Floodlights 
were arranged to prevent a night 
sortie. The convicts asked for a doc- 
tor. The Prison Physician went in to 
them and he found a whole night’s 


were against 


work. Nine men, including Turnkey 
Singleton, lay dead. Four more were 
dying. Thirty-one convicts were 


wounded, one of whom died while the 
doctor was amputating his leg. 

From Governor Young came word 
to cease firing, except on any fugi- 
tives trying to scale the walls or swim 
the river. At midnight, having mean- 
time ordered the guard doubled at 
California’s other big “pen,” San 
Quentin, Governor Young reached Fol- 
som in person and learned how things 
stood. A mass attack by 700 troop- 
ers, preceded by tanks, was planned 
for the next morning. 

At ‘dawn, Warden Smith’s telephone 
rang. “The men want to come out,” 
said a voice, “especially the men who 
are not in on this. If we surrender 
will you guarantee to punish only the 
leaders and that none of us will be 
beaten, abused or starved?” 

Warden Smith promised. 

“We will not be abused?” ' 

“You will be put in solitary con- 
finement and you will get one square 
meal a day.” 

Surrender followed. 
silence, the guards lined up their 
charges and took the roll. Six hag- 
gard men—Tony Brown and two burg- 
lars, a murderer, a forger, a rob- 
ber—went to dark cells to await 
trial for murder. Grilling began to 
discover who else had carried the score 
or more weapons collected, who had 
smuggled in Convict Brown’s gun and, 
a hatful of ammunition. Governor! 
Young returned to Sacramento and 
Folsom Prison to bitter routine, 


In ominous 
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THE LEAGUE 


Stormy Petrel 


To Geneva there came last week a 
corpulent Russian, gruff and burly, but 
accounted shrewd and_ keen. He, 


Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, Assist- 
ant People’s 


Commissar (Minister) 





© Keystone 
M. LITVINOV 
Shrewd and keen. 


for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
Union, came to create troubled waters 
and to fish in them at what had been 
scheduled to be merely a routine two- 
day session of the League’s Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Commission (TIME, 
Sept. 26 et seg.). As a prelude to 
his ostentatiously early arrival in 
Geneva, last week, there had been 
shrewdly released two troublous pro- 
nouncements: 

Rykov Thesis. Before leaving Mos- 
cow, M. Litvinov handed to corre- 
spondents a statement by “Premier’* 
Alexei Rykov outlining the Soviet 
thesis of disarmament to be  pro- 
pounded at Geneva. Wrote M. Rykov: 
“The Soviet Union is ready to pro- 
pose, support and carry out the most 
radical possible program of disarma- 
ment for the whole globe simultane- 
ously. A campaign against these pro- 
posals would be only designed to mis- 
lead and disguise preparations for a 
new war under the mask of paci- 
ficism.” 

Such a statement more than threat- 
ened that the Soviet delegates would 
seek to revive all the smouldering is- 
sues which have forced adjournment 





* *Official title: President of the Union Council 
of People’s Commissars. 





of so many League disarmament con- 
claves, and even brought to a fruit- 
less close the Naval Limitations Par- 
ley called by U. S. President Coolidge 
(TIME, June 27 to Aug. 15). 

Poland Menaced. No sooner had the 
Litvinov delegation left Moscow, than 
Soviet Foreign Commissar (Minister) 
Georg Tchitcherin despatched a sudden 
and stiff note to Warsaw, informing 
the Polish Government gratuitously 
that Soviet Russia would not counte- 
nance any plans which Poles might 
have to seize all or a portion of 
Lithuania. 

At this note League well wishers 
were if possible more chagrined than 
at the Rykov pronouncement, for 
everyone knows that the League Coun- 
cil has sidestepped and dallied over 
long in dealing with the perennial 
Lithuano-Polish quarrel over minority 
and frontier questions—a quarrel ever 
capable of leading to such an attack 
by armed Poland upon puny Lithuania 
as was envisioned in the Soviet note. 

Berlin Watchers. The effect of re- 
leasing the Rykov thesis and Tchit- 
cherin note was to create about M. 
Litvinov, when he stopped off at Ber- 
lin, last week, an aura of surmise that 
this large, red-faced Communist might 
be about to loose a world-uproar at 
Geneva which would attract and focus 
hostile criticism upon the League. 

M. Litvinov, correspondents decided, 
was worth watching. They watched 
while he went in to talk for two hours 
with German Foreign Minister Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann. Later the Ger- 
man Foreign office released a report 
stating that Ministers Litvinov and 
Stresemann had “recognized in com- 
mon accord that it is urgent to avoid 
everything which might trouble the 
development of peace and to take 
measures necessary to settle present 
difficulties.” 

What did that mean? As M. Litvinov 
left Berlin the certainty grew that 
he and Dr. Stresemann were in at 
least sufficient accord to present a firm 
Russo-German front in demanding 
more and faster progress in disarma- 
ment by the League. Arrived at 
Geneva, early bird Litvinov held his 
peace, especially to correspondents, un- 
til the other delegations should as- 
semble. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Niggling 


The House of Commons passed the 
week in niggling without result over 
a profusion of theoretical issues— 
such as, for example, an eventually 
defeated Laborite motion to censure 
the Government for “lack of enthu- 
siasm in pushing world efforts for 
disarmament.” 

The Right Honorable Members, 
grown restless, welcomed a diversion 
caused when the electric light circuit 
of the House was interrupted for 
more than an hour. The Speaker ut- 


tered, for the first time in a decade, 
an antique command: “Let candles 
be brought in!” When debate was 
recommenced by candle-light, jocund 
Members testified to the inconsequence 
of the proceedings by blowing out the 
candles as fast as they were lighted, 
until it became necessary to adjourn 
the House while electricians tinkered. 


Sir Esme Speaks 


Sir Esme William Howard, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the U. S., stood 
up in Boston, last week, before ban- 
queting members of the Massachv- 
setts Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants and proved once more that he 
commands most of the sweet uses of 
loquacity. 

Having settled his light, sturdy 
frame in an easy stance, having 
stroked once his neat grey mustache, 
Sir Esme became comfortably and 
consolingly humorous on the _ subject 
of such anti-British tirades as are 
hurled from the U. S. by William 
Hale Thompson, blatant Mayor of 
Chicago (TIME, Oct. 10). 

The blood and breeding of a How- 
ard* are not compatible with direct 
censure of a “Big Bill” Thompson; 
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Sir Esme Howarp 
-.. badly infected. 


but the direction of Sir Esme’s lance 


was evident when he commenced to 


tilt, thus: “We have heard so much 
lately from another place of the 
danger of British propaganda in this 
country that I was beginning to won- 
der whether the descendants of the 


*Sir Esme is a scion of the Catholic branch 
of that excessively ancient family, 
by one William Howard, a Norfolk lawyer, 
in the 18th Century, which is now headed 
by Bernard Marmaduke FitzAlan-Howard, 16th 
Duke of Norfolk, Hereditary Marshal and Chief 
Butler of England, aged 19. 
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A morning’s “bag” ... Mr. JosepuH P. Moore, Somerville, Mass. 


Somerville, Mass. 


“Due To the confining nature of constant 
work as a calender operator I became run 
down. I was constipated. My head ached 
continually. I ate lirtle and slept less. I was 
so tired and worn out that I lost all my 
former interest in hunting and other out- 
door sports. 


“A friend suggested that I try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I ate it for three months. 


AK 


“TI WAS TROUBLED with constipation 
and stomach trouble for many years. I 
thought I could find nothing that would 
help me. But one day a friend told me 
what Fleischmann’s Yeast had done for 
him. I started eating three cakes a day 
and kept it up. As a result I felt better, 
looked better, and was soon able to eat 
things that before had caused severe in- 
digestion. Fleischmann’s Yeast has liter- 
ally done wonders for me.” 
F, A, JeTer, 
Former Secretary of State, Boise, Idaho 


dition more! 


an end and I was again good for any out- 
door exertion. My appetite improved, and 


I slept like a top.” Joseph P. Moore 


LEISCHMANN’S YEAST is a fresh 

corrective food, with the remarkable 
power to cleanse and stimulate the in- 
testines. It causes easy, natural and com- 
plete elimination of food wastes. Improves 
digestion and assimilation. Restores your 
complexion to the healthy clearness it 
should have. 

Order two or three days’ supply of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast at a time from your grocer. Keep 
it in any cool dry place. And write today for a 
free copy of the latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet. Address Health Research Dept. N-39, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington St., 


orts was gone” 


The headaches disappeared |" 
entirely. Worry from constipation was at | 


“DURING a particularly busy summer in 
Chicago I began to lose that soft, clear 
complexion which is a woman’s most 
valued asset. Sallowness developed. I be- 
came haggard and tired. My maid saved 
the situation. She began to appear at my 
bedside each morning with a cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast dissolved in a glass of 
milk. Soon I ate my three cakes every 
day. Before long that tired feeling dis- 
appeared, and I regained my soft, clear 
complexion. I am glad that Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is available and fresh in every city 
where I play.” 
Sopuie Tucker, New York City 

(the “International Singing Comedienne”) 


This easy way to recapture health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day, a cake 
before each meal or between meals. Eat it plain, in small 
pieces, or drink it dissolved in water—hot or cold—or eat it in 
any other way you prefer. Forstubborn constipation physicians 
recommend drinking one cake dissolved in a glass of hot water 
(not scalding) before meals and at bedtime. Train yourself to 
regular daily habits. As your system is strengthened by eating 
yeast, you can gradually discontinue dangerous cathartics. 
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Pilgrim Fathefs gathered here to 
celebrate the landing of their an- 
cestors at Plymouth might not have 
feared that the presence of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador tonight might bring 
with it some dread infection of the 
terrible disease known an Anglo- 
American friendship. It is, of course, 
a most dangerous malady and may 
lead to results almost too appalling 
to contemplate. 


“T fear nevertheless I am _ badly 
infected with it and may perhaps 
spread the microbe. Indeed, I am 
bold enough, unashamed enough, to 
say that I should be glad to do so. 

“My reason for desiring friend- 
ship and understanding between our 
two countries I have never sought 
to hide. ... I believe that the peace 
of the world depends largely upon 
that understanding.” 

'To display solid grounds for such 
an understanding Sir Esme sketched 
lengthily and wittily what he deemed 
the superficial differences but funda- 
mental similarities between Britons 
and citizens of the U. S. Concluded 
he: “Whatever the differences be- 
tween Americans and English may 
be—and they are many—they have 
at least in common these two great 
ideals in government that were 
brought here by the Pilgrim Fathers 
and the other early English settlers, 
because they have inherited them in 
the blood: ‘No taxation without rep- 
resentation’; and, ‘No revolution 
against the declared will of the ma- 
jority.’ To that extent we can al- 
ways understand each other, even if 
other things are difficult of com- 


prehension.” 


Sir Basil’s Diary 


Fifty years ago a young European 
sat up 15 minutes beyond his bed- 


time writing in a book. That was 
the beginning of a habit. The first 
pages of the book were like any 


one of a million other diaries, taken 
up with a description of the young 
man’s doings, ambitions, theories. 
Gradually, the man’s doings came to 
have a more than personal importance. 
Sir Basil Zaharoff began to be spoken 
of as the “richest man in Europe”; 
people said that his power was beyond 
that of kings and premiers. When it 
became known that Basil Zaharoff had 
written down all his obscure and 
enormous conquests, his dark and per- 
haps reprehensible maneuvers, there 
followed a great curiosity to see the 
book in which they were notated. Men 
tried to buy it, to beg it, to steal 
it. Last week a publisher offered 
Zaharoft’s Scotch servant $10,000 for 
the diary of his master to whom the 
servant immediately reported this at- 
tempted bribery. 

Said Sir Basil Zaharoff: “This de- 
cides me. For a long time I have 
been questioning myself whether to 





TIME 


leave the diary in existence or not. 
But I’d better not leave it, I see.” In 
Paris, a fire was built and on the 





Sir BAstt ZAHAROFF 
He burned it. 


fire were placed the first pages of 
the diary. Like the fires that smould- 
er in the autumn along country roads, 
this fire burned slowly and with an 
acrid smoke as if there had been some 
bitter taste in the old crisp leaves that 
it was compelled to chew. For two 
days the secrets that had been written 
down so neatly upon paper, were 
translated into a soft and fragmentary 
tongue before they perished into 
smoke. Sir Basil Zaharoff, content to 
disregard a questionable fame that 
might have injured a more immediate 
potency, watched the _ conflagration 
with mild attention. He said: “I 
burned it because I have no reason for 
satisfying morbid public curiosity.” 
After this arrogant comment and after 
the last page of the diary had be- 
come a black and feathery tissue, Sir 
Basil Zaharoff left Paris for Monte 
Carlo. 


Canadian Research 

Certainly Professor John Cunning- 
ham M’Lennan of the University of 
Toronto knew that his speech before 
the Professional Institute of the Ca- 
nadian Civil Service, at Ottawa last 
week, was one of rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. They were lunching and Cana- 
dian ministers and high governmental 
officials were at the tables. Professor 
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M’Lennan, who has directed the uni- 
versity’s physical laboratory since 
1907, for 30 years has been compaign- 
ing for a Canadian National Research 
Institute. To the eating officials last 
week he said that he did not wish to 
be personal, but that he could not 
keep from criticizing them for their 
failure to grasp the significance of 
scientific research in the development 
of industry. 

Lack of Canadian appreciation of 
scientific research in relation to in- 
dustry, said he, was responsible for 
many brilliant men and much capital 
leaving Canada for the U. S&S. a 
country where the servant was worthy 
of his hire and where advantage was 
taken of every opportunity. 

He closed his speech on a note per- 
sonal to himself—the inadequate sal- 
aries paid Canadian professors. He 
could not possibly carry on his own 
work and support his family, did not 
his relatives help him with money. 

Charles Stewart, Canadian Minister 
of the Interior, replied softly and non- 
committally to Professor M’Lennan’s 
exhortations, thanked him for the 
ideas, hoped that public opinion would 
rally behind such men and reward 
them according to their true worth. 

Some facts which dull Professor 
M’Lennan’s argument, essential as a 
Canadian Research Institute is, and 
valuable as it would be, are these: 
1) There is a Royal Canadian Insti- 
tute. It functions as a forum and is 
rather academic in its attitude. How- 
ever, it has a pervasive, slow influence 
on Canadian science and _ industry. 
Professor M’Lennan belongs to it. In 
1916-17 he was its president. 2) 
More “practical” is the Honorary Ad- 
visory Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research of Canada. To this 
he also belongs. 38) Finally, Canada 


in proportion to population and na- 
tional wealth has more scientific and 
technical societies than has the U. S.,* 
videlicet : 

Canada U. S. Ratio 
Population (millions)... 9 117 +1 to 13.0 
National wealth (billions) $22 $821 1to 14.6 
BOGNEED  cnusnciiine 74 709 1to 9.58 


Postulate Disproved 


Large in the British credo looms a 
belief that all persons who are “fit” 
can touch their toes. 

Speaking at London, last week, the 
rotund but potent 62-year-old Earl of 
Derby disparaged this idea before a 
physical-culturist audience, finally 
exclaiming: “I, ladies and gentlemen, 
have not touched my toes for 50 
years.” 

Lord Derby, as Secretary of State 
for War (1916-18 & 1922-24), and 
British Ambassador at Paris (1918- 
20), has proved his “fitness” by sus- 
tained, dynamic statesmanship. If, 
during crucial War years, not even 
the Secretary of State for War could 
touch his toes, what may be the state 





*In the U. S. are 999 privately owned & 
operated industrial research laboratories, be- 
sides. Canada has an unknown number. 



























































A gauge of success 


Tue first application of the Bedaux Principle was made 
in Michigan, in 1916. Through the following years the 
growth of business has necessitated the organization of 
several operating companies, involving now a staff of more 
than fifty engineers. Today, as in the beginning, The 
Chas. E. Bedaux Campanies are concentrating exclusively 
on the study of labor utilization and control. 

A gauge of the success of our work is found in the 


fact that in the United States alone more than twice as 


many new clients have requested application of the Bedaux 
Principle to their plants since January 1, 1927, as in the 


largest previous similar period. A qualified representative 


will be glad to call at your convenience to tell you, with- 


out obligation, more about Bedaux principles. 


The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 


OF NEW YORK oly; OF ILLINOIS 
271 Madison Avenue, New York City “(8 435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Douctas S. Kzocu, President UR Abert Ramonp, President 
OF PACIFIC STATES 
Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 
Cuartes W. Encuisu, President 


Cuas. E. Bepaux, Ltp. Deutscue Bepaux GeseLiscHarT SocieTa ITALIANA BepAux 


Bush House, Aldwych, London m. b. H. 41, Via Carlo Alberto 
W.C. 2, England Bahnhofstrasse 9, Handelshof Turin, Italy 


Hanover, Germany 
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of England’s great men in present 
times of peace? This question, mildly 
savoring of treason, vitiated the Brit- 
ish press all week, while reporters 
tried vainly to get other great men 
to affirm or deny that they can touch 
their -toes. Cagy politicians refused 
to answer, but Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw bid for a mile of notoriety by 
replying to a telephone question thus: 
“Can I touch my toes? Is that what 
you’ve rung up to ask me? Well, God 
forgive you!” 


FRANCE 


Dam Down 


Exporters of U. S. goods to France 
were jubilant last week. The French 
Cabinet’s provisional degree (TIME, 
Nov. 21) reducing tariffs on U. S. 
goods came into effect. Soon $250,000 
worth of U. S. goods were released 
from French bonded warehouses, 
emptied into a broad stream of com- 
merce. 


32,000 Bars 


“How m’ny bars you shink there 
are in Paris?” is a question which 
numerous U. S. tourists have often 
asked each other tearfully toward 
dawn. 

Last week the Temperance League 
of France answered this by no means 
foolish question with crisp statistics. 

For every 75 inhabitants of Paris 
there is a retailer of alcoholics—in 
all 32,000, counting cafes, bars, bras- 
series, cabarets, and boits de nuit 
(“night boxes’’). 

Throughout France more than 500,- 
000 such establishments exist, one for 
every 81 French persons. 

Concluded the Temperance League’s 
report: “70% of the beggars and 
538% of the murderers in France are 
“alcooliques.” 


GERMANY 


Portents? 


Although no aircraft has yet flown 
from Berlin to Manhattan, German 
toy makers released last week for 
the Christmas trade a mimic airplane 
painted in bright letters BERLIN- 
NEW YORK. 

Observers, viewing the Christmas 
ware displayed last week, noted a 
sharp revival in the popularity of 
military toys. (In the lean, sorrowful 
years just after the World War, few 
Germans had the heart to give their 
children even dummy weapons of de- 
struction.) 


Budget 


German Deputies sought “door no. 
2,”* last week, returning from a 


*Principal entrance of the Reichstag. 
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recess taken early in November. For 
them a jolly, pinky-faced, white mus- 
tached statesman had prepared a 
heavy meal of legislative fare. He 
was Finance Minister Dr. Heinrich 
Koehler. While the deputies recessed, 
he had drafted the German Budget, 
to balance for 1928 at 9,500,000,000 
marks. 

Since 1928 will be the dreaded 
“Fourth Reparations Year,” in which 
payments under the Dawes plan must 
reach 1,750,000,000 marks ($416,- 
500,000) for the first time, the depu- 
ties were in no hurry, last week, to 
consider the figures which explain 
how Germany can pay so huge a 
sum. As the session began, only minor 
bills were considered, and the Franco- 
German Trade Treaty was rushed 
through its third and final reading. 


To the press, Dr. Koehler cheer- 
fully declared his “highest satisfac- 
tion” that he has been able to bal- 
ance the National Account book not 
only without recourse to a foreign 
loan, but also without touching the 
500,000,000 mark National Internal 
loan raised last year. 


ITALY 


““Unalterable Alliance” 


“One of the greatest strokes of dip- 
lomacy yet achieved by the Fascist 
Government,” was the gloating com- 
ment, last week, of Jl Tevere and 
other Fascist news organs, when 
Signor Benito Mussolini caused to be 
revealed in Rome that a new Italo- 
Albanian treaty had been signed two 
days previously in the Albanian capi- 
tal, Tirana. 

When the treaty text was released, 
at Rome, its literal purport was seen 
to be the extension of last year’s 
Italo-Albanian treaty of “friendship 
and security” (TIME, Dec. 18, 1926) 
into what the new document de- 
scribes as “an unalterable defensive 
alliance for 20 years between Al- 
bania on the one hand and Italy on 
the other. .. .” 

More specifically, Article Three of 
the new pact declares: “In case one 
of the contracting parties is threat- 
ened with war, unprovoked by itself, 
the other party shall employ all its 
most efficacious means not only to 
prevent hostilities but also to secure 
just satisfaction for the threatened 
party.” 

Significance. Although a phrase in 
the new treaty defines as one of 
its objects “the maintenance of peace 
and tranquility,” few statesmen could 
construe its major clauses otherwise 
than a loud war-threat to nations 
which might conceivably wish to attack 
Italy or Albania: a tiny Adriatic re- 
public, mountainous, pestilence-ridden, 
and shaken early this year by a 
devastating earthquake. Since Italy 
can expect no substantial aid from so 
uny and impotent an ally, it became 
interesting to speculate on why the 
pact signed last week constitutes “one 








of the greatest strokes of diplomacy 

yet achieved” by Jl Duce. 
Explanation lies in the fact that 

Italians were becoming anxious, last 


fortnight, over the signing of an 
accord between France and Jugoslavia 
in mid-November. If so great a 
Power as France was throwing her 
prestige upon the side of Italy’s po- 
tential enemy, Jugoslavia, then it 
behooved Signor Mussolini to trumpet 
that Italy is unafraid and not unbe- 


friended. 


The treaty signed last week accom- 
plished all requisite trumpeting. It 
dressed up the well-known dependence 
of Albania upon Italy in the guise of 


an “unalterable defensive alliance” 
between sovereign states. With this 
counterblast against the Franco- 


Jugoslav treaty, Signor Mussolini per- 
haps dazzled and reassured some im- 
pressionable [talians. The feelings of 
non-Italians were well echoed by the 
Journal des Debats of Paris which 
called the treaty “a gesture of bad 
humor.” 


HUNGARY 


Student Jews 


Strapping Christian undergraduates, 
some carrying rubber blackjacks, loit- 
ered in truculent groups, early one 
morning last week, before the lavish 
baroque facade of the University at 
Budapest. When Jewish students be- 
gan to arrive, swinging off bright 
yellow trams in the Egyetem-ter 
(University Square), their Christian 
classmates menaced them with com- 
mands to “Go home!”, hurled ribald 
taunts & insults. 

Jewesses no less than Jews were 
barred from their classes by the 
bullying Christians. Many a Jewess 
wept openly, lamented loudly. Sev- 
eral Jews, goaded, but outnumbered, 
sought to dash rabbit-like in at an 
unguarded classroom door. Chased, 
they were collared, hoisted by trouser- 
seats, ejected from the University 
buildings. Two professors who sought 
to rescue them were pummeled, se- 
verely bruised. 


Throughout Hungary this outburst 
of Jew-jostling was repeated, last 
week, by students at a dozen inter- 
mediate schools and two colleges. In 
Pecs (Peetsh), some Jewish under- 
graduates of vhe local college were 
driven to the extremity of barricad- 
ing themselves and standing off their 
tormentors with threats to employ 
firearms. What could cause so na- 
tional an outburst of student folly? 

The Government of Premier Count 
Stephen Bethlen had simply made 
public the text of a bill revising the 
present statute under which the num- 
ber of Jewish students in Hungarian 
colleges is limited to about 5% of the 
total student body. Close examination 
of the new bill showed that even if 
passed it would not increase the Jew- 
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J. MILTON DELCAMP 


Executive Vice-president of The Ampico Corporation, ac- 
quired a new freedom of effort through his use of The Dicta- 
phone in directing recordings, manufacturing and sales 

















MR. DELCAMP also is a thor- 
ough musician and pianist. His 
own recordings of ‘Dinner Music 
Series” are widely known among 
Ampico owners 







In a maelstrom of music—yet 
directs intricate business with ease! 


J. Milton Delcamp, Executive Vice-President of The Ampico 
Corporation, solved a common problem the modern way 


“T_JOW could I accomplish any con- 

structive work in the midst of 
all this if my patience were still 
further taxed by trying to dictate to 
a stenographer whose own attention 
was distracted by hearing strains of 
music floating in from the recording 
pianos—or by trying not to hear two 
or three different compositions being 
played at the same time, as frequently 
happens when all departments ‘tune 
up simultaneously?’ 

All over America, executives and 
their secretaries face the problem of 
overcoming reduced efficiency caused 
by distracted attention. Mr. Del- 
camp's experience shows conclusively 
that this problem can be solved. 


‘Never have I felt so free to think 
without letting interruptions disturb 
me,’’ continues Mr. Delcamp, ‘‘and 
never have I felt so certain in my own 
mind that everything important was 
being attended to on the dot, as I have 


since installing The Dictaphone here. 


**My scene changes continually— 
selecting compositions, negotiating 
with ‘stars,’ conferring with editors 
and foremen, directing office and fac- 
tory operations, supervising the sales 
staff and distribution to dealers. 


“Yet all day long I am putting a 
stream of memos across to the factory 
besides a grist of letters to our artists, 
also to the salesmen and dealers. Into 
The Dictaphone they go on the instant. 
If I had to call a stenographer I'd 
probably wait until I had several items 
to dictate—and then forget most of 
them in the press of other matters.”’ 


Ethel V. Johnson (Secretary to Mr. 
Delcamp), an experienced shorthand 
stenographer, declares: ‘‘Dictation 
coming through The Dictaphone is 
much easier to listen to and much 
easier to ‘get’ correctly. Office noises 
never bother me any more. And I 
have time now for more important 
work than formerly.’’ 


DICTATE TO 
THE DIC TAPAUNE 





and double your ability to get things done 
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What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand ? 


Executives say:— 


**Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.”’ 


“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 
“‘She can’t help me with other things.” 


“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.” 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 


“She can’t get out all she’s taken,” 


That's enough! I'll send in the coupon 
below on general principles, 


Ethel V. Johnson 


Secretary to Mr. Delcamp enjoys the relief 

from office disturbances afforded by her 

Dictaphone — and does better work with 
less nerve strain 


FREE BOOK 


of portrait-interviews 





USE COUPON for either 
this book, Executives Say, or 
similar book, Secretaries Say 


MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
154 Nassau St., New York City 


O You may tell your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 


C I want to read what leading execu- 


tives or secretaries said, when interviewed, 
about increasing their ability with The 
ee Mail me a FREE copv of 


your book. 


Name 


Add ress — 
World-Wide Organization— 


London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 
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LEANLINESS is the hand maid of 
purity. It should be in every loaf 
of bread, in every bottle of beverage, 
yess in everything you buy. Cleanliness 


egins with CLEAN FLOORS. 


Notice the floors wherever you go. 
You can rely on makers and merchants 
who keep their floors clean, using up- 
to-date methods. It is evidence that 
their wares are clean—evidence that 
their service to you in every way is 
conscientious and complete. 


Make your floors pay dividends 
Business men! FINNELL cleaned floors 
in your office, store, factory, hotel, will 
pay you dividends in increased patron- 
age. greater public good will, improved 
employee morale. The FINNELL Elec- 
tric Floor Machine pays, too, in dollars 
and cents saved. It scrubs, waxes and 
polishes floors of all kinds—wood, mastic, 
tile, terrazzo, linoleum, etc.—cleaner and 
faster than hand methods. Ten thousand 
satisfied users. 


For free booklet describing FINNELL 
SYSTEM address FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, Inc., 912 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. Also Standard Bank Bldg., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; Finnell 
System, Limited, 114-116 Southamp- 
ton Row, London, W. C. 1, England; 
Kungsgatan 65, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Factories, Elkhart, Ind., and Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. District offices in 
principal cities. 













IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


HOUSEHOLD FINNELL—If inter- 
[-ssesinemall FINNELL forhome use, 
ask for booklet, “Beautiful Floors.” 





ish ratio by more ‘than 1%. But in 
anti-Semitic Hungary one more per 
cent in Jews can seem too many. Even 
so, why did not the Hungarian po- 
lice protect harassed Jewish scholars, 
last week? 

Jurists remembered that an _ old 
law, still operative, gives to Hun- 
garian undergraduates the right of 
“self government,” and prohibits the 
municipal police from entering uni- 
versity property. Only the national 
army police may make arrests on a 
Hungarian campus; and they were 
not ordered out last week by Count 
Bethlen, a cold, close-lipped, bony 
statesman inclined to let Conservatives 
and anti-Semities have loose rein. 


RUMANIA 
Vintila After Jon 


Death sped unseen across a white- 
walled courtyard, passed up a marble 
stair, and seemed to pause, irresolute, 
last week, in the bedchamber of Ru- 
mania’s greatest man. The room, 
warmed by a great tile stove, was 
cozy; and Prime Minister Jon Brati- 
ano, 63, clung hard to warmth and 
life. He could not speak, for inflam- 
mation brought on by blood infec- 
tion, had gagged his throat; but with 
a steady hand he wrote to the phy- 
sicians who bent over him: “Do not 
be impatient. I shall make a good 
fight.’ 

Three throat operations, 
performed without an anesthetic, had 
not daunted Bratiano’s spirit. He 
composed himself to sleep, inhaling 
pure oxygen, his swollen throat kept 
open by an inserted silver tube. As 
midnight tolled from a distant spire, 
the Premier stirred and seemed to 
rally. Then drops of an evil pus 
| were discovered in his throat. Blood 
| poisoning had set in. The great states- 
man who had doubled the area of 
| Rumania during his eleven premier- 
| ships was told that Death would 
surely claim him before dawn. 





Jangling telephones brought to Jon 
Bratiano’s death bed, at 3 a. m., the 
three Regents* of Rumania, also 
Dowager Queen Marie, Princess Helene 
(mother of 6-year-old King Michael), 
and all the Cabinet Ministers, headed 
by the Premier’s brother, Vintila 
Bratiano. 

As Queen Marie approached her 
old and loyal friend, she asked in 
French: “Do you feel better?” 

Tears started from M. Bratiano’s 
eyes as he made a supreme effort and 
managed to gasp: “Yes, Your Ma- 
jesty. How good and gracious it is 
of you to come here at such an hour!” 

After the Dowager Queen came 
Princess Helene.t Quiet and consider- 
ate, she gazed with pity at M. Brati- 
ano for some moments, then withdrew 
without uttering a word. 

Meanwhile Queen Marie had re- 
marked to a physician: “It is less 





*Prince Nicholas, Patriarch of Rumania 
Miron Cristea, and Chief Justice Buzdugan. 

+Although she is the mother of King Michael 
(Mihai), she ranks below his grandmother, 
Dowager Queen Marie, because the latter has 

nm a reigning sovereign, while Princess 
Helene has not. 
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the last. 


than four months since the King [Fer- 
dinand I, her husband] died (Time, 
Aug. 1). ... Now another great fig- 
ure is in the shadows of Death... 
Loi Rumania has many crosses to 
ear. 


By 5 a. m., Premier Bratiano, writ- 
ing with iron diligence, had composed 
and signed a short will (leaving every- 
thing to his wife and son Georges), 
and had written notes to each of his 
Ministers, to the Regents, and to mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. With these 
duties fulfilled, his strength ebbed 
fast, and shortly Patriarch Miron 
Cristea administered last rites. 


Jon Bratiano died at 6:45 a. m., 
ant having resigned his Premier- 
ship. 

At 6:50, Finance Minister Vintila Bra- 
tiano left his dead brother’s bed-cham- 
ber and hastened to present the Cab- 
inet’s resignation to the three Regents. 
They at once “commanded” him to 
assume the Premiership. Soon there 
was a new Premier Bratiano—with 
all Cabinet posts re-distributed ex- 
actly as before. 


Premier Vintila Bratiano, 60, has 
his late brother’s massive, ‘command- 
ing stature, and merely lacks in face 
and feature a trifle of Jon’s finely 
chiseled strength. The nose has not 
so elegantly satyrlike a tip. The 
beard and mustache are a_ shade 
darker grey and notably less neatly 
trimmed than were those of Jon. 
Finally Vintila’s eyes seem contented 
within the shelter of his heavy brows. 
The eyes of Jon twinkled or darted 
lightnings. 

Both brothers passed their latter 
youth in studying engineering at 
Paris; but, whereas Jon developed or 
acquired a flair for art and the Pari- 
sian amenities, Vintila remains reso- 
lutely bourgeois. The Jon Bratiano 
mansion at Bucharest teems harmoni- 
ously with objects and works of art. 
Vintila, on the contrary, possesses 
more than one cheaply gilded statuet. 

Both brothers entered politics under 
the aegis of their great father, Jon 
Bratiano Sr. (1821-91), a fiery patriot 
who led the Rumanian uprising against 
the Turks in 1848, and established the 
present Hohenzollern dynasty on the 
Rumanian throne, in 1866. As his two 
sons developed, the superiority of Jon 
Bratiano Jr. over Vintila in states- 
manly dexterity became manifest; 
and young Jon succeeded his father in 
the Premiership as early as_ 1909. 
Meanwhile Vintila occupied himself al- 
most steadily at the Finance Min- 
istry and became, in 1907, Mayor of 
Bucharest. 

_ During the ensuing decade, that is 
up to last week, the brothers main- 
tained this same distinction in their 
activities. Jon was the far-sighted in- 
ternational statesman who brought 
Rumania into the World War on the 
side of the Allies, and returned from 
the Paris peace conference with a pock- 
et full of new maps doubling the area 
of his country. But Vintila has 
steadily pursued a career of both 
public and private finance, and, since 
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world’s 


HE Modern Library plan is sweeping the 

country. Every bookstore in the United 
States and Canada carries the series. The 95 cent 
price is made possible by tremendous volume 
production —that and the fact that there are no 
failures, no doubtful quantities in the Modern 
Library. Every book chosen has already been 
endorsed by the American public as a great 
book worthy to endure. Every author repre- 
sented has already won his place among the 
gteat men of literature. 


These Modern Library books are printed on 
enduring paper, in clear, large type. The edi- 
tions are complete and unabridged. Superbly 
bound in limp covers. Convenient pocket 
size. Stained tops, end papers, gold decora- 
tions. You can buy one or a dozen at the same 
price — 95 cents a copy, a dollar postpaid. 
Investigate today! : 


On sale wherever books are sold. Send this 
coupon to your bookseller or to us. 


To Your Booxse.uers, or TM-2 
Tue Mopern Liprary, Inc., 20 E. 57th St. New York 


Please mail me Mopern Lisrary books 


CI enclose $1.00 for each volume (95c for the 
book, 5c for postage). 

(J Send books C. O. D. 

[] Please send me, free of charge, your new illus- 
trated catalogue, describing all of the books in 
the Modern Library. 
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The Modern Library offers 140 of the great 
works of recent times at that price. The 
best literature, in a handsome 
edition, at a fraction of the usual cost! 
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THE first is a gift that smooths 
the trouble from his one 
never-ending source of irri- 
tation—the daily shave! 


How he and all men hate 
it! And what wouldn’t they 
give for something to make it 
easier, quicker and smoother! 


GivE him a 
Twinplex 
Stropper. 
It will im- 
prove the 
edge even of 
a new blade 
so much he 
wouldn’t 
tecognize it. 
Just a few 
quick turns and he has a blade 
that will shave in a jiffy and as 
smooth as silk. He will use his 
Twinplex morning after morning 
for years—and bless you forever- 
more. Ready packed in neat 
Christmassy little red and green 


boxes, $2.50 to $5.00. 


THE second gift is a 
shaving brush that is 
decidedly different— 
Soap and brush in one 
beautiful shaving help. 
A turn of the plunger 
and just the right quan- 
tity of soap is forced 
into the brush. It is 
handy to use, quick and 
clean. The bristles are 
of fine quality, vulcanized into 
hard rubber so they won’t come 
out. The brush is made of beauti- 
fully nickel plated non-rusting, 
non-corroding metal. You will be 
proud to present such a gift—and 
he will certainly be delighted to 
get it. Regular price $5.00— 
Special Christmas Price $3.49. 


Special Christmas Offer — 


TWINPLEX SALES Co. 
1674 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago 


New York 


24 


Until Christmas these two fine gifts are 
being offered in combination. Here’s 
your chance to get him both a Twinplex 
Red Flash Stropper and a Twiuplex 
Fountain Shaving Brush at a real bar- 
gain price — $4.98. The regular price 
for the two is $7.50. ; 

To be had at almost any drug, department, 
cutlery, hardware, sporting goods, or 
jewelry store. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write direct to us. 


Montreal London 





FOR SMOOTHER SHAVES 








1922, has been almost continuously 
Finance Minister. 


The body of Jon Bratiano was 
moved from his home, on_ the 
morning of his death, to lie in 


state at the great national Athen- 
aeum Palace, in Bucharest. Mean- 
while the very Opposition leaders who 
have been threatening even armed re- 
volt against the Bratiano dictator- 
ship of late, were busy in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies eulogizing the un- 
questioned patriotism of their dead 
foe. By common consent a political 
truce was declared until Jon Bratiano 
should be decently in his grave. Mean- 
while Premier Vintila Bratiano re- 
ceived privately such potent Opposi- 
tion leaders as Dr. Juliu Maniu, head 
of the National Peasant Party. How 
firm is the Bratiano grip today? 

In plain figures the Liberal (Brati- 
ano) party holds 317 seats in a cham- 
ber of 387 which was elected last 
summer for the usual term of four 
years... Thus Prime Minister Vintila 
Bratiano is technically secure, as was 
shown by the speed with which the 


|Chamber voted confidence, last week, 








in his new ministry. The fact re- 
mains, however, that all the Opposi- 
tion parties claim (with indisputable 
justice) that the last election was 
put through by the Bratianos with 
flagrant coercion of the _ electorate. 
Ergo, the Opposition leaders demanded 
of Vintila, last week, that he consent 
to a dissolution of Parliament and the 
holding of free elections—something 
quite unprecedented in Rumania. After 
taking counsel with his own party and 
Opposition leaders, Vintila made a 
resolute statement: 

“IT am willing to form a coalition 
Government with all parties repre- 
sented on their proportional strength, 
but I am unwilling to accede to de- 
mands for the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. 

“Our party has a majority in Par- 
liament. All the soundest and most 
influential elements in the country are 
behind us.” 


The abdicated onetime Crown Prince 
Carol of Rumania (father of Baby 
King Michael) continued to reside in 
his country villa near Dinard, France, 
last week. To a correspondent, who 
asked if the death of Jon Bratiano, 
foe to Carol, would cause him to re- 
turn at once to Bucharest, the abdi- 
cated prince replied: “You see, I am 
not preparing to leave for Bucharest. 
I must await developments in the 
situation in my country.” 

At Bucharest Premier Vintila Brati- 
ano said: “There is no chance of 
Carol returning. The death of my 
lamented brother spelled the end of 
the Carolist agitation... . 

“It can no longer be said that our 
Government policy is actuated by the 
fact that its head is the personal 
enemy of Carol, which was the con- 


| stant insinuation as long as my broth- 


er lived. ... 

“Tf there had been any active forces, 
civilian or military, working for his 
return we would have known it with- 
in the last 48 hours and we would 


| have known how to deal with it.... 


Perfect calm reigns; our army is 
completely loyal to the Constitution.” 

Despite the “perfect calm” prevail- 
ing in Rumania, Premier Vintila Bra- 
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tiano found it necessary to hold one 
more conference with party leaders 
on the very train which carried his 
brother’s coffin out to the Bratiano 
estate at Florica for burial. Arrived 
there, the harassed politicians assumed 
somber mourning faces, then followed 
the coffin and the royal family through 
immense crowds of somberly clad 
peasants, some of whom. sprinkled 
holy water on the slowly passing 
bier. 

At the grave, Mme. Jon Bratiano* 
swayed and seemed nigh to fainting. 
She was embraced and steadied by 
the Dowager Queen Marie, who, turn- 
ing toward the coffin as it was low- 
ered into the earth, apostrophized 
thus: “Great and good friend of 
my youth and of my riper years! 
As long as there is still breath in 
me, for all that I am worth I shall 
try with God’s help to carry on and 
uphold King Ferdinand’s and your 
great work. Amen.” 

As the funeral train returned to 
Bucharest Premier Vintila Bratiano 
held an extraordinary session of his 
cabinet in one of the cars, and in an- 
other the Dowager Queen Marie ad- 
dressed correspondents: “Jon Bratiano 
was a leader, a master, a man, whose 
unswerving friendship bound us _ to- 
gether through long years of hard 
and difficult labor. We believed in 
each other, and my absolute loyalty 
to his ideals made us collaborators 
who kept the faith. I was strong 
enough to rejoice over his strength. 
--- He now belongs to the ages. 
. - » We can but bow our heads,” 


MEXICO 
“Ready... Aim... Fire!” 


A priest and three Roman Catholic 
youths sat in a cell in Mexico City, 
last week, solemnly munching a 
breakfast of eggs fried with red and 
green peppers, coarse bread, and 
steaming coffee. As the last morsels 
disappeared their jailer entered. He 
had waited until after breakfast, he 
said, so as not to spoil the young 
men’s appetites. Since they had break- 
fasted, however, it became his duty 
to inform all four that they would 
be led out into the prison garden 
later that morning, and stood up one 
by one before a firing squad. 

One of the condemned, Luis Segura 
Vilchis, an electrical engineer, was 
said by the police to have confessed 
that he alone conceived and prepared 


the recent unsuccessful bombing 
(TIME, Nov. 21) of General Alvaro 
Obregon, one-armed onetime Presi- 


dent of Mexico, and now a candidate 
for re-election (TIME, Aug. 15). 
The condemned priest, the Rev. 
Miguel Agustin Projuarez, and his 
younger brother Humberto were also 
said to have made confessions, but an 
impression persisted that they were 
sentenced to death chiefly because 
several bombs of the type hurled at 
General Obregon were allegedly 
found in the priest’s house. Last 
of the four prisoners was the boy 
Juan Tirado, reputed to have con- 
fessed that he hurled one of the 
bombs which shattered the glass of 
General Obregon’s limousine, wound- 
ing him slightly. Because many per- 





*Nee Princess Stirbey, sister of Prince 
Barbu Stirbey, recently premier (June-July, 
1927). 
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sons thought one or more of the 
condemned men innocent, a huge crowd 
gathered outside the prison walls 
bearing flowers to strew upon the 
bodies when they should be dead. 
Punctual, His Excellency General 
Roberto Cruz, Chief of the Mexico 
City Police, arrived just before 
11 A. M. to superintend the exe- 
cution. His spurs clinked as_ he 
crossed the prison doorsill. Entering 
the prison garden, he swept with a 
cold, appraising glance the mounted 
police (now -dismounted) who com- 
posed the firing squads. At 11 o’clock 
sharp General Cruz ordered that 
Priest Miguel Agustin Projuarez 
should be the first to face muskets. 


“T beg you let me pray,” said 
Father Projuarez huskily, when he 
was led out. As General Cruz nodded, 
the priest fell on his knees, clasped 
a crucifix to his breast, prayed brief- 
ly. Rising, he walked resolutely to 
the garden wall, turned his back 
upon it, and extended his hands in 
the gesture of benediction, crying: 


“May God have mercy on you all!” | 


An instant later the listening crowd 
outside heard three crisp commands: 
“Ready ... Aim... Frrel” 

Father Projuarez crumpled down. 
A police sergeant, drawing his re- 
volver, went over and pressed it 


against the prostrate man’s temple. | 


Pulling the trigger, he administered 
the official coupe de grace. 

Some moments later Engineer 
Vilchis was shot down as he stood, 
silent, expressionless, against the wall. 
Then Humberto Projuarez was _ led 
out. As the rifles cracked, Death 
came for a third time and took young 
Projuarez, perhaps, to join his priest- 
ly_ brother. 

Last of the condemned came the boy 
Juan Tirado. “Can I see my moth- 
er?” he asked, dully. Since his 
mother was not at hand, the request 
was refused. The riflemen, perhaps 
unnerved, did not shoot well—maimed 
but did not kill Juan Tirado. 

The sergeant, methodical,  ap- 
proached the writhing boy and fired 
a shot which should have been the 
coupe de grace ... Juan Tirado still 
writhed. . . . With a hand steadied 
by necessity, the sergeant pressed 
his automatic pistol to Juan’s temple, 
squeezed the trigger. 

Later, when four ambulances car- 
ried the bodies from the prison, some 
20,000 Mexicans, massed in the streets, 
doffed their hats and scattered flow- 
ers. 


On the day after the execution Gen- 
eral Alvaro Obregon, said, in the 
course of a campaign speech in Mex- 
ico City: “The men who tried to 
assassinate me confessed that they did 
not know me personally and had no 
personal grievance against me. They 
explained that the crime was_ in- 
spired by their fear that I, if re- 
elected president, will continue the 
[anti-Catholic] policies of President 
Calles. If this is my crime, I ac- 
cept the responsibility for that crime. 
This attempt shows that we must 
be alert against clerical reactionaries 
who demonstrate their intention to 
continue to the utmost their activities 
in combating our ease, even to most 
reprehensible methods.” 


° 








F you are like most Americans, you wear 
silk hosiery, carry a good watch, read good 


books, and like flowers in your home. 





You could save money by cutting down 
on these things—but you don’t! For you know that 
what you would save in doing without them you 
would lose again and again—in personal pride 
and in impressions created. 

So with your business letterheads. You can 
get along without fine paper. But the pennies you 
save on each hundred letters you write are lost 
again and again if your letters lack that impres- 
siveness which only fine paper can give them. 

Old Hampshire Bond, the standard paper for 


fine letterheads, is no more an extravagance than 


your good clothes, or your good watch. 


Write us for examples of business letterheads 
on Old Hampshire Bond. Then decide whether 


your business deserves anything less. 


Old Hampshire Fond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table’ 
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HETHER you seek 
pleasure or health—or both 
—come to rest and play and 
take the cure at the Glen 
Springs. For here in the 
heart of the beautiful 
Finger Lake region are the 
only natural Calcium Chlo- 
ride brine baths in America 
—that have made this 
unique Spa famous as the 
American Nauheim. 

Here is the inspiring 
grandeur of Watkins Glen 
... the tonic quiet of broad 
lake and woods ... the 
fine, keen, pine-fragrant air. 
Outdoor sports. Music and 
dancing. A cuisine you'll 
marvel at, supplied by our 
own dairy and poultry 
farms. The baths and other 
treatments are especially 
suitable for heart, circu- 
latory, kidney and nutri- 
tional disorders, rheuma- 
tism, gout and obesity. 
Complete medical and 
hydro-therapeutic facilities, 
and all modern aids to diag- 
nosis. Write for illustrated 
booklets and special rates 
to: William M. Leffingwell, 
President, Watkins Glen, 
New York. 


GLEN SPRINGS 


& 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 














Again, Farrar 


Recital. A small block advertise- 
ment appeared in Manhattan news- 
papers some time ago. It carried just 
the two units of a name but it created 
more disturbance than all the 6 x 6 
World’s Greatest Tenors and World’s 





FARRAR AT 19 
The Kaiser was interested. 


Beloved Divas of the past five years. 
GERALDINE FARRAR would give a 


| recital—and in no time every seat in 
| Carnegie Hall had sold itself. Some 


went expecting to see the ravishing 
black-haired Farrar of Metropolitan 


| days. Some went remembering the con- 


cert she had given in 1924 when even 
then the best moments were relics of 
opera days. Others had heard things 
—that there was a new Farrar, an 
artist reborn with the broad splashes 
of opera far behind and just minia- 
tures of Lieder ahead. 

There were grains of truth in each 
notion. It was a subdued, dignified 
Farrar who appeared last week—save 
for one terrible moment when backing 
off stage, she stepped on her train and 
sat down Ka-Plop. Her hair has 
turned gray. Her methods were in all 
ways softer, more delicate than those 
of five years back. But still it was 
the old Farrar, winning, by sheer 
charm of personality, an audience 
that was on its feet to greet her, to 
rush to the front when the program 
was done, to give thunderous ovations 
after each number. Her program was 
not over difficult, but it was in all 
ways distinctive, with not one inartis- 
tic bid for popular favor. Songs from 
the Italian, French and German, an 
aria from The Marriage of Figaro 
and a final group in English. Critics 
had unqualified praise for her taste, 
for the intelligence with which she 
used a voice no longer fresh and 
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glowing, with which she has ap- 
proached a new and supreme art. 

In Melrose. A New England think- 
ing cap, an unerring instinct for 
knowing the opportune thing at the 
opportune time, a deep and artistic 
regard for truth, and a magnetism 
that compels attention whatever she 
does—such qualities have gone _ into 
the making of Geraldine’ Farrar, 
Artist. When she was a little girl in 
Melrose, Mass., daughter of a store- 
keeper who played professional base- 
ball in the summer time, she was 
asked to represent Jenny Lind at the 
town, hall carnival, to sing “Home 
Sweet Home.” But just “Home Sweet 
Home” alone was beneath the em- 
bryo prima donna. She must first 
dazzle her audience with an aria in 
a foreign tongue, then bring them 
close to her, play on their heartstrings 
with “Home Sweet Home” for ‘an 
encore. Not a word of Italian did 
she know but she picked out Siebel’s 
song from Faust, tripped brilliantly 
over the words just as they were 
spelled and won her ovation. 

He Was Drowned. She dramatized 
everything, that Farrar child (the 
accent was on the first syllable then). 
The neighbors talked about it. She 
never cared for her first admirer 
(she was ten) because he sat, a lump 
of a boy, and would not be thrilled by 
her singing or her acting. But one 
day he fell through the ice and was 
drowned. Here was drama—and the 
widowed Geraldine was for six weeks 
a withered little creature in deep 
black, mopping her eyes through the 
long school hours with black-bordered 
handkerchiefs. She bought herself 
a pair of violently checked stockings 
to wear when she “must be left 
alone.” She wrote plays, acted in 
them, designed the costumes. She 
became a very capable little pianist 
under her mother’s jurisdiction, liked 
to improvise but always on the black 
keys, because the “white keys were 
angels and the black keys devils” and 
she liked the devils best. 

It was directly after her Jenny 
Lind performance in the town hall 
that the Farrar horizon spread beyond 
Melrose. A pupil of the famed Mrs. 
J. H. Long was in the audience and 
went back afterwards looking for the 
prima donna, found her in her stock- 
ing feet, just not able to get back into 
her tight new shoes. Thus Mrs. Long 
found a new pupil; and the career 
was launched. 

In Washington. There followed 
study in New York, with Farrar the 
Student a frequent standee at the 
“Met,” learning the ways of Melba, 
Calvé, Lilli Lehmann, Jean de Reszké, 
learning to her greater advantage 
what pleased the purse-poor folk 
around her who scarcely missed a 
performance. She studied a year in 
Washington, was taken one afternoon 
to call on Mrs. McKinley. News 
came: DEWEY VICTORIOUS AT 
MANILA—and Farrar, still the Stu- 
dent, sat down at the piano, played 
and sang the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

In the spring of 1898 Maurice Grau, 
then General Manager of the Metro- 
politan, offered to let her sing in a 
Sunday night: concert, but Farrar, 
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16, refused. A Sunday night concert 
was no occasion for a prima donna’s 
debut. Instead Sidney Farrar sold 
his store in Melrose, borrowed, in addi- 
tion, from a Mrs. Bertram Webb of 
Boston some $30,000* and the Far- 
rars started for Europe—on a cattle 
boat. 

In Berlin. From 1901 to 1906 the 
sensation at the Berlin Imperial 
Opera was MISS GERALDINE FAR- 
RAR AUS NEW YORK. She began 
as Marguerite in Faust, doing the 
unheard of thing, singing in Italian in 
a Berlin house, holding a contract 
saying that she need not sing in Ger- 
man until she had had time to learn 
the language. She was 19, sparkling, 
as she is today. The Kaiser was in- 
terested; so was the Crown Prince. 
The Hofmarshall brought her an invi- 
tation to appear at the Palace one 
night. She must wear black or laven- 
der and gloves, for the court was in 
mourning. But Die Farrar never 
wore black, or lavender—they weren’t 
becoming—and she never wore gloves 
when she sang. She would wear white 
or she would not go. The Hofmarshal) 
trembled. He would’ see what could 
be done—and Farrar wore white. 

Live Geese. In 1906 Farrar began 
her engagement with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, where she _ stayed 
until the spring of 1922. During that 
time she made countless thrilling mo- 
ments: in Butterfly and Bohéme, in 
which she has never been matched; 
in Romeo et Juliette, when she sang 
the chamber scene in bed, on her back; 
in Tosca, after she had lighted the 
candle coming from back stage, a 
burning white line from the tip of 
the flame to her beaded train; in Car- 
men and Zaza, less artistic, perhaps, 
just as exciting; in Die Kénigskinder, 
a radiant creature in rags with long 
golden hair and a golden crown with 
jagged peaks such as children cut 
from cardboard, and real live geese 
(her own innovation) flocking around 


her. 

Backstage they adored her—the 
younger singers, the chorus, the stage 
hands, the musicians in the orchestra, 
the ushers. She brought glamour to 
the humdrum of _ rehearsals. Her 
escapades were their bread-and-butter 
talk. She always seemed to do the 
opportune thing at the opportune 
time, came out on top. She was the 
only prima donna ever to have her 
own permanent dressing room. Two 
of the older singers had been bicker- 
ing for one for weeks. Gatti was ob- 
durate—and then Farrar came _ in. 
casually. No one would mind, would 
they, if she took that dirty, airless 
room by the stairs and fixed it up. 
No one would, so she took it, fixed it 
over, lined it with brocade, put on 
the door a big plate—FARRAR. 


Jeritza. There have been scores of 
stories as to why Farrar left the 
Metropolitan. Greatest publicity has 
been given to an alleged row with 
Maria Jeritza, new Austrian import 
then, because Jeritza was given cer- 
tain of Farrar’s roles. But Farrar 
and Jeritza never met, the latter ad- 
mired the U. S. singer tremendously, 
went often to hear her. The truth 


*The arrangement was that Mrs. Webb 
should advance funds until Farrar’s voice was 
ready to earn her an _ income. In _ return, 
Farrar’s life was insured in Mrs. Webb’s favor. 
It was all repaid, Farrar writes in her Ger- 
aldine Farrar, within two years after her 
return to the U.S. 
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' European Skyways 


Lowell Thomas 


‘**Furopean 
Skyways is a 
corking book. | 
cannot say 
which of its 
three elements 
fascinate me 
most, your re- 
markable ac- 
count of how 
the science of 
aeronautics has. 
been developed, 
your own ad- 
venturous expe- 
riences on the 
air lines or 
your vivid por- 
trayal of history 
both ancient 


WITCH WOOD 
John Buchan 


**As full of romantic beauty as 
Barrie. A narrative magic like Steven- 
son.""—Book-of-the-month Club. “Scott 
and Stevenson never told a better tale 
than this one."—Atlantic Monthly. 
“Establishes beyond question his right 
to Stevenson's laurels.” — Phila. 


Ledger. $2.50. 


and modern. 
“Here you have 
a narrative 
chock full of as- 
tcnishing facts 
about the most 
romantic of all 
transport lanes; 
the.new airways 
of the Old 
World. Yet it is 
as thrilling as 
any fiction. It 
is a most valua- 
ble contribution 
to modern lit- 
erature.’ — 
Howard Mingos. 
Superbly _ illus- 
trated. $5.00. 


LET’S GO! 
Louis Felix Ranlett 


‘One of the most satisfying, one of 
the most faithfully human war books 
that we have read. He saw the most 
active kind of service and came home 
without any grouch, able to write of 
war sanely, with a sense of humor and 
with photographic _fidelity.”—Boston 
Herald. Illus. $2.50. 


Etah and Beyond 
Donald B. MacMillan 


From the days 
when he went 
with Peary on 
the expedition 
to the North 
Pole, MacMil- 
lan has been a 
leader in the 
work of Arctic 
discovery. He 
haswritten 
herein the nar- 
rative of his 
expedition be- 
yond the Arc- 
tic Circle in 
1923-24. 


TIME, December 5, 


This. true 
graphic tale 
has all the 
thrill and ex- 
citement of ro- 
mance, but it 
is so accurate, 
so packed with 
invaluable in- 
formation that 
it is as much 
a description of 
the far North 
as an adven- 
ture story. 
Superbly illus- 
trated. $5.00. 








was that Farrar, sole relic of the 
Conried star system, was getting bits 
of discipline from the management. 
She herself was tired out, vocally, 
spiritually. The death of her mother 
had been difficult for her. There had 
been the divorce from Cinema-Hero 
Lou Tellegen* whom she married in 
1916. When Mr. Gatti offered her a 
new contract, it was too late. She 
had already arranged a concert tour 
with Manager Charles Ellis of Bos- 
ton. Never, they say at the Metro- 
politan, has any celebration rivaled 
that of Farrar’s farewell performance. 
Flowers, confetti, streamers, tears—to 
Manhattanites she was “Gerry,” a 
passionate, gay creature who always 
gave them their money’s worth of 
excitement, and who’d sworn’ she 
would leave the opera when she was 
40. She kept her word. 

Seclusion. No one had believed her. 
Prima donnas rarely retire at the 
peak of their career. Still, for five 
years, Farrar has kept out of the 
limelight. True there was the concert 
tour, and an abridged edition of Car- 
men that toured for a while. But 
opera-goers never lost hope. There 
have been rumors that she would re- 
turn to Berlin, that she had already 
been invited to open the new Metro- 
politan Opera House. She_ herself 
has spoiled the stories.+ For her, 
opera is finished. Henceforth she 





turns in the 
Carmen, 


*Farrar herself has taken 
cinema, won much praise for her 


Maria Rosa, The Woman God Forgot, The 
Devil’s Stone, The Turn of the Wheel, The 
Hell Cat, Shadows, The Stronger Vow, Joan 


the Woman, and The Riddle Woman. 
¢Her interview was given to Editor Alfred 
Human of Singing. 


Gifts for Every 
Member of the 
Family 


Golf balls and sticks for dad. 


Skates, footballs, basket- 
balls, base balls for the boy. 
Sweaters and tennis outfits 
for the girl. 


Shoes and sweaters for 
mother. 


‘ Something to satisfy every- 
one in the Spalding line. 


Simplify your 
Christmas _ shop- 
ping this year by 
going to your near- 
est Spalding dealer. 
He will be glad to 
help you select 
your gifts. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
—and all large cities. 





works in miniature. In opera she 
played chiefly from her heart, from 
now on the New England thinking- 
cap must have harder wear. She 
will play, and live, from her head as 
well. For four years she has had 
the courage, intelligence, to live in 
seclusion studying, preparing herself 
for the new adventure—for Lieder, 
their finest lines, their beauty and sim- 
plicity. 


In Costa Rica 


Last week President Ricardo Jim- 
enez of Costa Rica issued a call for 





© International 
THE PRESIDENT OF CosTA RICA 


Poor songs cross his frontier. 


songs “fresh and luxuriant from our 
farms and our rivers, not withered 
from the cabarets,” songs to defend 
his people “from the tremendous in- 
vasion of poor songs that cross the 
frontier to spoil our pleasure.” Two 
annual national contests will be held, 
the material gleaned to be compiled 
into a book on native music. 


Angry Baritone 


In Detroit, last week, Baritone John 
Charles Thomas arrived late for a 
rehearsal with the Detroit Symphony. 
The orchestra, busy under Conductor 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, would not stop 
immediately to go over tne part of 
the program it was to share with 
Baritone Thomas, saw instead its star 
soloist stride angrily from the hall. 
This, explained Manager Jefferson B. 
Webb, was the reason for the last- 
minute substitution of Tenor Richard 
Crooks. 


U. S. Composers 


In Rochester, last week, the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under Dr. How- 
ard Hanson of the Eastman School 
of Music, submitted to a large au- 
dience and a jury of six, four manu- 
script orchestral works of U. S. com- 
posers. Pageant of P. T. Barnum by 
Douglas Moore and Darker America 
by William Grant Still (Negro) were 
chosen for publication. 


TIME, December 5, 1927 


EDUCATION 


McAndrew Walks Out 


Superintendent William McAndrew 
last week tried to persuade the Chi- 
cago Board of Education, “trying” 
him, for insubordination and conduct 
incompatible with and in violation 
of his duty (TIME, Sept. 12 et seq.), 
to read a statement of his position, 
A summary of the entire Chicago 
affair, it read in part: 

“It is now nearly three months 
since your president and five mem- 
bers voted to charge me with insub- 
ordination and improper conduct in 
having entered into an unlawful con- 
federacy with certain employes of 
the board, designated as extra teach- 
ers. 

“It is now seven months since the 
new Mayor, in his official inaugural 
address, declared his intention, 
though he has no proper jurisdiction 
over the schools, to proceed to oust 
the superintendent. 

“T have, week after week, presented 
myself for a trial upon the above 
charges, which has been denied me. 

“The repeated, published assertion 
of your president that he will put 
the superintendent out; the degrada- 
tion of your school system in the 
eyes of the entire country by editori- 
al condemnation of this trial as a 
farce and vaudeville; the cloud of as- 
persion you permit to remain on your 
best teachers that they recommended 
to the superintendent the adoption 
of poisoned books; the effect on your 
school children of the _ continued 
newspaper characterization of your 
proceedings as a travesty on justice; 
the repeated and uncontradicted edi- 
torial designation of this trial as be- 
fore a packed jury and an admittedly 
prejudiced judge, all lead me to de- 
sire to escape being a party to. the 
continuance of what is almost univer- 
sally regarded as burlesque.” 

The Board of Education, a partial 
set of false teeth in Mayor William 





Hale Thompson’s capable mouth, has’ 


orders to chew up Superintendent 
McAndrew. It refused to receive his 
statement. Whereupon  Superinten- 
dent McAndrew silently collected his 
papers on his desk in the “trial” 
room, turned his back on the board 


and began to walk out. 
Frank Righeimer, board “prose- 
cutor” screamed: “This is a four- 


He is hurling de- 
He is deciding 


flushing retreat. 
fiance at the board. 
for himself.” 
Superintendent McAndrew reached 
the door. The voice of the board’s 
president, J. Lewis Coath, reached 
him: “Will the superintendent please 
remain?” Superintendent McAndrew’s 


short, broad-shouldered form passed 
the door jam. Mayor Thompson’s 
figurative teeth gnashed. One of them 


broke from the denture. It was 
Walter J. Raymer, Chicago banker, 
theretofore docile member of the 
board. He cried: 


“T have tried, to analyze the pro- 
ceedings as they have been presented. 
We have heard individuals from the 
Pacific coast and we have heard indi- 
viduals from the Atlantic coast ex- 
press their opinions on the writings 
of other individuals. But I can’t 
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the charges is not presented. I am 
willing to listen to the long-haired 
patriot from the Pacific coast. I am 
willing to listen to the witnesses 
from the Atlantic coast but [his voice 
rose with anger] I am not willing 
to listen to Mr. Russell, a Socialist 
[‘prosecution’ witness testifying of 
pro-British propaganda in the U. S.], 
whose greatest ambition is realized 
when you pit nation against nation.” 

The Chicago affair may become 
Cadmean victory* for Mayor Thomp- 
son. 


High v. Prep Schools 


Llewellyn Truman Spencer, assist- 
ant professor of psychology at Yale, 
had sufficient statistics last week 
apparently to prove that high school 
graduates were better in intelligence 
and in studies than were graduates of 
private preparatory schools. A high 
school graduate himself and _ very 
methodical, he studied the records of 
Yale undergraduates and learned that 
in intelligence the high school grad- 
uates averaged 71.25, the preparatory 


school graduates 69.88. In college 
grades the high school man averaged 
73.94, the preparatory school man 
68.60. 


What Assistant Professor Spencer 
could not put into his statistics is 
the fact that practically every prepara- 
tory school graduate, smart and stu- 
pid, enters college, while from the 
high schools go practically only the 
smart ones. The dull high schoaq] stu- 
dent becomes a clerk. The dull pri- 
vate school student may become a 
ne’er do well. But he usually has 
been through college, where he pulls 
his fellows’ statistical average down. 


Militancy 


As at the University of West Vir- 
ginia, the College of the City of New 
York and many another U. S. school, 
(TIME, Novy, 28), students at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin have -been exam- 
ining the value of military training as 
part of their curricula. They have 
decided that such training was not 
worth time stolen from their courses 
and seminars. They neglected to join 
the volintary cadet corps of the uni- 
versity’s Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. The corps fell to pieces. 


This situation the Chicago Tribune 
snatched at last week and brandished 
as a res horrenda, while it blared 
through the bass horn of its editorial 
columns: “It is a sign of mental in- 
firmity that the pacifist opponents of 
the R. O. T. C. never try to relate 
their rhetoric to plausibility or prob- 
ability, to conditions, facts or pros- 
pects or to anything resembling cause 
and effect. They have rancor and 
timidity, physical flinching, addled 
reasoning, suspicion, pompous _ illu- 
sions and gross fears, but never any- 
thing that can be laid alongside a fact 
or will stand a shot of common sense. 
Yet this unreason infests the profes- 
soriai mind, and the men who are 
given their responsible positions to 





*Cadmus, in mythology, 
teeth in the ground. They sprouted into 
soldiers, who soon fought with each other, 
killed all but five of themselves. 
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You would logically buy high-grade bonds. You would 
diversify as an added measure of safety. You would deal 
with a house that could not only help you make the 
right selections, but also afford you relief from detail in 
caring for the securities during your absence. Here is 
a concrete instance of just how we recently served one 
investor confronted with this problem. 


CUSTOMER of ours sold out his business for $1,000,000. He de- 

sired to travel, unhampered by financial cares. He asked us to assist 

him invest the money at as high a net return as safety would permit—in- 
come tax being a consideration. 

We made up a list of first-grade bonds, diversified not only as to indi- 
vidual issues, but in a larger way, to build a well balanced investment 
structure. This included the required amount of tax-free issues. After taxes, 
the net return exceeded 5 %. The bonds were all selected for quality—and, 
on the whole, were much more marketable than the situation made necessary. 

Over 90% of all issues included were immediately supplied from our 
own stock of bonds on hand.This is not an unusual instance. Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. is always well prepared to supply, from its own holdings, ««Bonds 
to Fit the Investor’? whatever the amount or purposes of the investment 
may be. Such resources are of benefit to every one who invests through 


this house. 


How the Fund Was Invested 


$300,000 or 28.7% in Public Utility Bonds 
Averaging in yield 5.46% 
$250,000 or 23.9% in Industrial Bonds 
Averaging in yield 6.06% 


$295,000 or 28.2% in Municipal Bonds 
and Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds 
Averaging in yield 4.65% 
$75,000 or 7.2% in Real Estate Bonds 
Averaging in yield 5.839% 
$125,000 or 12% in Short Term Issues of various 
types including Railroad and Foreign Bonds 
Averaging in yield 4.90% 


If you are concerned about the structure of your own investment fund, if you 
are contemplating the conversion of other assets into bonds, we are always glad 
of the opportunity to discuss the problems with you without obligation. Our 
current list of bond offerings will be sent upon request. Ask for List TM-Z7. 


, (jouernment 
a( Muniapat || BOND 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
cenrcaco 201 8. La Salle St. NEw yorkK 14 Wall St. 
PHILADELPHIA 111 8. Fifteenth St. 
CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Ave, st. Louis 319 NV. Fourth St, 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., South 



























NVESTOR.- 


Detroit 601 Griswold St, 
Boston 85 Devonshire St. 
MILWAUKEE 425 East Water St. 
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teach ‘youth to meet life prepared to 
understand it, deal with it and make 
the best of it, send their pupils after 
moonbeams, chimera and the blood- 
sweating behemoth.” 

This ta-ra-boom vibrated over IIli- 
nois, over Indiana, over Ohio, and set 
quivering the editors of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, a newspaper which once had 
individuality and still has prestige. 
Its editors threw off their eyeshades; 
reached for their fifes, ever ready 
among the lead pencils on_ their 
desks; and shrilled in tune with the 
Tribune: “This institution [Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin], like many others, 
is said to be honeycombed with radical 
doctrinaires, internationalists and 
aliens. The boys have been led to be- 
lieve that they should refuse to sub- 
mit to military training and disci- 
pline. Why cannot all such academic 
proponents of essential sedition be sent 
out of the country? ... What reli- 
ance, in case of national need, can be 
placed in these spiritless and spineless 
young mén who scoff at military train- 
ing under the influence of instructors 
whose teaching tends to leave the 
nation defenseless and at the mercy 
of aggressive foreign foes, or of the 
worse offices of internal Communists 
and other followers of the philosophy 
of the leaders of the Russian state?” 

The fact which both newspapers ig- 
nored for the sake of their editorial 
arguments for military training and 
which both must have learned from 
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their University of Wisconsin corre- 
spondents at Madison (each is rich 
enough to hire squads of reporters) is 
this: instructors at that university do 
not persuade their students against 
military training. They try to teach 
the men & women under them to ex- 
amine life clearly, to be individuals. If 





© Keystone 
Mrs. McLAUGHLIN 
She complained. 


students wish the undeniable benefits 
of physical training, regimentation and 
patriotism which service with the 
. T. C. gives, no instructor tries 
to dissuade them. Instructors at the 
University of Wisconsin, as at all 
U. S. colleges where mass opinion does 
not quench their souls, are honest gen- 
tlemen, not perverters of youth. 
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Chicago Horse Show 


In Chicago, threats flew that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals would close the Horse 
Show. 
Irene Castle McLaughlin started 


the rumor. In a letter to the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the onetime dancer com- 
plained bitterly of cruelty to show 
horses. Three and five gaited hacks 
carry their tails high in the show ring. 
This unnatural elevation is effected by 
tail sets affixed while show horses 
are at leisure. “Hideous instruments 
of torture,” complained Mrs. Castle. 

A tail set is an iron and leather 
device, forcing the tail upward. When 
first ,2Pplied “it causes considerable 
pain,” said Dr. George McKillip, Chi- 
cago veterinarian, “but after the first 
use there is nothing cruel or painful 
about it.” 

A committee of veterinaries, cap- 
tained by Dr. McKillip, decreed tail 
sets agreeable to horses. The S. P. 
C. A. accepted the decree. Donning 
its diamonds, Chicago trouped to the 
Horse Show, watched three and five 
gaited hacks prance solemnly around 
the ring, their tails waving high be- 
hind them. 


TIME, December 5, 1927 





Hill, Dale 


Lean limbed youths from 15 eastern 
colleges, last week bunched at a mark 
in Van Cortlandt Park, New York 
City. A half hour later, William Cox 
of Penn State had drawn the bunch 
out into a thin, ragged, gasping line. 
He traveled six miles in 80 minutes 
86 4/5 seconds to win the _ inter- 
collegiate cross country championship. 
Finishing five runners in the first 30, 
Penn State won the team champion- 
ship. Another Penn Stater won the 
freshman chase, and the Penn State 
freshman team also won freshman 
team honors. Thus Penn State se- 
cured four championships; no college 
ever did that before. 


Football Matches 


Football is done again. Save for a 
scattering of Southern and Pacific con- 
flicts, Thanksgiving and the succeeding 
Saturday sufficed to settle scores for 
1927. 


Missouri ploughed peevishly through 
Oklahoma, after the latter had scored 
unexpectedly in the opening period. 
Missouri won the game 20-7 and with 
it the Missouri Valley Conference 
championship. 


Pittsburgh made further trouble for 
itself by scattering Penn State 30-0. 
By the victory the unbeaten Pitts- 
burghers qualified to clash with Stan- 
ford New Year’s Day in California. 


New York University took a train 
to Nebraska to have their season’s 
stirring efforts shattered. Hitherto 
unbeaten, the N. Y. eleven dropped be- 
hind 19-0; fought back to 19-18 in the 
final quarter; lost (for the first time 
this season) 27-18. 


Columbia was the astounding fea- 
ture of the week. [In six seasons 
against Syracuse they have lost five 
and tied one. This year they had de- 
feated no major team. Two _ inter- 
rupted punts won for Columbia 14-7. 


Coach Gilmour Dobie, bloomer from 
Cornell, permitted himself the hither- 
to undreamed of liberty of stating that 
Cornell would win. Possibly he was 
indulging himself in sarcasm, Penn’s 
hard eleven beat Cornell’s softer eleven 
a little worse than expected, 35-0. 


On a rain-soaked Rochester gridiron 
tiny Hobart destroyed a rival of over 
30 years. After losing only once all 
autumn, Rochester lost to their dear- 
est enemy 7-33. 


Another wicked rivalry passed an 
indeterminate afternoon in the drizzle 
at Providence. Brown 0, Colgate 0. 


In the South, Washington & Jef- 
ferson, yet unbeaten, made 19 first 
downs to West Virginia’s three. But 
West Virginia made six points to 
six for W. & J. Georgia, unbeaten 
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Maas aes 


and untied, stormed over Alabama for 
the first time in six years, 20-6. 


At Winthrop, Mass., seven went to 
the hospital, but not from football in- 
juries. Revere High School followers 
snatched the Winthrop High School 
banner, Ensued a riot; folk in the 
stands peppered folk on the field with 
heavy rocks. A neighboring garrison 
of U.S. soldiers was summoned; cleared 
the field with bayonets, sustaining six 
casualties. The game proceeded. Re- 
vere snatched the game 18-7. 


Thirty-seven years ago an Army 
eleven raced onto the field in patchy 
uniforms, handsewn by kindly wives 
of West Point officers. Army had no 
time or money for football. Navy 
won the game. Army has now found 
time & money. Before untold dig- 
nitaries and 70,000, Army beat the 
Navy in Manhattan. Bewildered by 
the force of Navy’s unexpected fury, 
Army trailed by two points at the 
half; awoke rudely to win 14-9. 


. 


At Chicago the West and the Far 
West entertained the largest crowd in 
football history, 114,000.* Southern 
California and Notre Dame, considered 
by some the best in their sectors, 
struggled savagely on a_ slippery 
field. Twice the far westerners missed 
forward passes that seemed certain 
touchdowns; once the far westerners 
failed to kick the goal from touch- 
down. Notre Dame won 17-6. 


No More Captains 


An Ohio youth can still become presi- 
dent of the U. S., as many of them 
have, but no longer can he be cap- 
tain of a team at the Ohio State 
University. The Athletic Board has 
abolished captains. Henceforth the 
team (in any sport) will have a field 
leader, appointed by the coach before 
the game. Campus politics so tangled 
themselves in the election of team 
captains by the team members (after 
the custom of most colleges) that 
Ohio teams were weakened. The Ath- 
letic Board decided there should be 
less strife & feeling in electioneering; 
more strife & feeling against op- 
ponents on the playing field. 


All American 


Since the death of Walter Camp 
a traditional splash of football com- 
ment for the autumn flies no more. 
Walter Camp, Yale player and coach, 
often called “Father of American 
Football,” picked each year an All- 
American eleven. These were pre- 
sumed to be the best eleven players 
in the land and the honor of be- 
longing to the group was limitless. 
The selections were printed in nearly 
every important journal in the land; 
the advertisng value of selecting the 
official All-American was vast. So 
vast was it that various publications 
have since attempted to usurp it. 
Grantland Rice, widely syndicated 
sports writer for the New York 
Herald-Tribune, picks an eleven for 





*There were 110,000 present at the Army- 
Navy game in Chicago a year ago. 


THE WALLOPS 


{ Number two of a series} 










No Hot Water! 


“PMURN it On! Turn it On!” screamed 
George Wallop. 


“Turn what on?” cried Mrs. Wallop. 

“The hot water,” said Mr. Wallop, 
his teeth chattering. “Somebody 
turned it off and n-n-now I’m s-stand- 
ing in an icy stream!” 

“It’s probably Arbutus using the hot 
water in the laundry,” explained Clara 


Wallop soothingly.“T ll call her. ArBU- 
tus! Arbutzs/ turn off the hot water.” 


“Don’t blame it all on Arbutus,” 
said Lily. “The plumber who fixed 
that leak the other day said our pipes 
were so choked with rust he didn’t 
see how we got any water through 
them. Father, why in heaven’s name 
don’t you get ’em fixed?” 


“We have had new pipe put in,” 
said George, “but we still get rusty 
water and low pressure.” 


“I know the answer to that onetoo,” 
said Lily. “The plumber also said that 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


if we wanted to fix our plumbing for 
good we'd use brass pipe that can’t 
rust. And he said that the extra cost 
of brass would be lost in what we've 
paid for rusty iron pipe repairs.” 

But all brass pipes are not the 
same. Alpha Brass Pipe is different 
from ordinary brass pipe because 
it contains more copper and lead. 
Although made from a better kind 
of brass and produced by a special 
process, it is sold at competitive 
prices and is the only trade-marked 
pipe of its kind. Plumbers prefer it 
because it cuts cleaner and sharper 
threads (making leak-proof joints). 
It positively cannot rust, and the 
Alpha trade-mark, stamped every 
12 inches, guarantees it for sound- 
ness and satisfaction. 

Alpha Brass Pipe is not expensive 
either. For instance, in a $20,000 
house Alpha Brass Pipe costs only 
about a hundred dollars more than 
the cheapest iron or steel pipe. 


sradfems, CHASE BRASS 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 


Collier’s magazine, where each sea- 
son Mr. Camp’s choices were pub- 
lished under’ copyright. Various 
newspapers hire a coach or groups 
of coaches to choose an All-American. 
Other papers make studious sum- 
maries of every All-American selec- 
tion available and triumphantly weed 
out the winners. But it remained 
for the New York Sun to make the 
most determined effort. This fall the 
Sun scattered football writers every- 
where: on the Pacific, in the Middle 
West, Southwest, South, Missouri 
Valley, and throughout the East; 129 
elevens were examined. 

From all this exploration, an All- 
American eleven was announced. 
Eleven All-American alternates were 
named. 118 players received honor- 
able mention. Southern California 
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and Yale place two each on the first 
eleven. Yale placed 12 men (every 
regular save one guard, plus two 


substitute backs) on the complete 
list. Princeton seven. No other col- 
lege more than four. The team: 
PLAYER COLLEGE POSITION 
Oosterbaan _ ......... Michigan ........... L.E. 
PE acictathinctntcitiats So. California..L.T. 
WAMOROR — Siccenscsidtiense ONO cininciccccc L.G. 
Bettencourt ..........St. *Mary’s.......000 C. 
SNES cchsnciniecapiasiads Notre Dame......R.G. 
POUEY kcdsttisstecaceeesnes See R.T 
SINE > sesesnsiceniaeseves Georgie | ...c.ccaise R.E 
DER issiirepcsneen So. California......Q. 
CEOS ianccreiseieds RID Si siscibeticdinnss L.H. 
WHOM. casisecsschesincess’ Pittsburgh ........ R.H. 
SINE ocsscctinacséses Minnesota ............ F. 
31 































































you are permitted to 

purloin a a one 
before serving .. . (start 
here). Add to one quarter 

eof sweet cider one cup of 
Martini & Rossi non al- 
coholic Vermouth, Ital- 
ian or Extra Dry. Add the 
juice of one lemon and 
the juice of two oranges. 
Mix gently. Put it on ice 
‘to get very cool. Do not 
shake it. Pour out in 
glasses. Garnish with Ma- 
raschino cherries. A cou- 
ple of draps of Amargo 
Bitters. 


from the recipes of 


a Vermouth expert 


We will mail you his pri- 
vate collection. Ask for 
Martini & Rossi non al- 
coholic Vermouth." ‘Non 
alcoholic” distinguishes 
the genuine. W.A.Taylor 
& Co., 94 Pine Street, 
New York City. 


MARTINI 
‘& ROSSI 


NON ALCOHOLIC 





Fosdick Cornerstone 


Last week Pastor Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, liberalist extraordinary, saw 
one of his dearest ambitions approach 
its fulfillment when the cornerstone 
of his new Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, Manhattan, was set in place. 
Before Dr. Fosdick accepted the call 
to this pastorate in 1925, he made 
several express stipulations. Among 
these were: a) that membership in 
the congregation be open to all who 
accept evangelical Christianity, b) 
that Baptist rites and doctrines not 
be insisted on, c) that the new church 
be constructed somewhere near Colum- 
bia University. The trustees of the 
richest Baptist congregation in the 
world agreed to Dr. Fosdick’s stipula- 
tions. 

The new church, located at River- 
side Drive and 122nd St., will cover 
approximately 22,500 square feet of 
land. Its nave, 100 feet wide, will 
run north and south parallel with the 
Hudson River. Its main entrance will 
be on Riverside Drive through a bell 
tower, 300 feet in height. The cost 
will be about $4,000,000. Its seating 
capacity will be 2,500. 

The bell tower will be of especial 
comfort to Carillonneur Anton Brees. 
M. Brees presides over the 53-bell 
carillon, a gift of Trustee John Dav- 
ison Rockefeller Jr., which will be in- 
stalled (Time, Feb. 22, 1926) in the 
new edifice. M. Brees complains that 
the carillon at its present low altitude 
in the old church is unable to do it- 
self anything even remotely approach- 
ing full justice. 


. ° . 


Orthodox Jews Convene 


A torch from Cleveland blazed at 
the national convention of the Union 
of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
America in Manhattan last week. 
The rabbis there encouraged the flame 
with the breath of their warm agree- 
ment. No torch of Orthodox Judaism 
ought ever to go out. 

The Cleveland torch was Abraham 
A. Katz, scholar. No rabbi, he knows 
the windings of Talmudic law ex- 
pertly. No philologist, he knows the 
Semitic dialects. Once he decided to 
memorize every word and its defini- 
tion in Webster’s 2,373-page Diction- 
ary. He succeeded through several 
letters, until necessity forced him to 
earn a living. He became an expert 
accountant, then auditor. He saved 
money and invested it. Soon he had 
his competence. He could return to 
his books. 


Three years ago he belonged to 
the Anshe Emeth Congregation (Jew- 
ish Centre) in Cleveland. Its orig- 
inal members had immigrated in the 
1880’s from P’selvah, Polish village 
near Vilna. There most of them had 
been Yeshivah Buchers (religious stu- 
dents). They and most of their de- 
scendants in Cleveland are vigorous- 
ly Orthodox. 


To the spiritual leadership of that 
congregation three years ago went 
Rabbi Solomon Goldman, more learned 
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in Talmud than even Mr. Katz, but 
slightly, very slightly less Orthodox. 
He suggested and, through synagog 
politics, persuaded ’the men & women 
to sit together during his services. 
That innovation was terrible’ to 
righteous minds. It violated ancient 
Jewish, Semitic, Oriental traditions. 
Women should hide themselves in the 
House of God.* Mr. Katz was vexed. 
Many of the congregation left. In 
Cleveland where the P’selvah Katz clan 
numbers almost a thousand, there is a 
saying: “to fight like a Katz.” Abraham 
A. Katz remained with Anshe Emeth 
Congregation to fight Rabbi Gold- 
man. He has not yet conquered. 

Last week Mr. Katz was in Man- 
hattan for the Orthodox Congrega- 
tions convention. There he heard the 
convention asked to approve men & 
women sitting together in synagogs, 
and he blazed. “Jewish law is clear 
on the subject. We need no argu- 
ment on that here. Five hundred 
years from now the Orthodox synagog 
will find the women and the men still 
seated separately, and we do not want 
to depart from the law today!” The 
rabbis agreed with him. They de- 
cided to establish a national board of 
Jewish education to train children 
of the Orthodox in Hebrew knowl- 
edge and Jewish religion. Already 
many U. S. cities have independent, 
uncorrelated local boards of Jewish 
education, distinct from temple re- 
ligious schools. 


Radio Strife 


The Rev. J. Frank Norris, funda- 
mentalist extraordinary, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Fort Worth, 
Tex., returned to national news dis- 
patches last week by a means not 
even hinted at in his favorite Genesis. 
Save for local items, Dr. Norris had 
been out of print since a year ago 
last summer when he shot and killed 
one Dexter E. Chipps while the latter 
was calling on him (TIME, July 26, 
1926, et seq.). 

Dr. Norris has been attacking the 
state Baptist association of which he 
is not a member, utilizing the radio 
for this purpose. He has variously 
criticized the association for harbor- 
ing evolutionists, for being under the 
domination of Rockefeller wealth, for 
mismanaging church institutions such 
as hospitals, schools, and seminaries, 
for inaccurate bookkeeping. 

Last week the Baptist association 
announced that it would strike back, 
that speakers had been chosen to 
stand before Dr. Norris’ chosen 
weapon, the microphone, and say a 
few words about Dr. Norris. The 
topic for one broadcast was to be 
NORRISISM AND ITS FRUITS, for 
another NORRISISM AND ITS MIS- 
REPRESENTATIONS. Texas radio 
batteries were charged and tested as 
Dr. Norris announced that he would 
send forth full replies via ether. 





*Mohammedan women do not kneel with men 
folk in the pit of the mosque. Even in new 
Christian churches in China, Japan and else- 
where in Asia, women until recently sat in 
a special section railed or curtained off for 
them. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. David Aiken Reed Jr., 24, 
son of U. S. Senator David Aiken 
Reed of Pennsylvania, to Nancy Bell 
Ross, onetime wife of Elmer W. Ross, 








St. Louis public accountant, and 
mother of a six-year-old; secretly 
in St. Louis, a month ago. Last week 


they left for Santiago, Chile, where 
he is employed. Said Senator Reed to 
reporters who suggested that he had 
disinherited Reed Jr.; “A pack of fairy 
tales!” 


Married. Miss Mary Patricia Tum- 
ulty, daughter of. Joseph Patrick 
Tumulty, onetime (1913-21) Secretary 
to the late President Woodrow Wilson; 
to Robert Francis Cahill, U. S. N.; in 
Washington. 


Married. Miss Ann Woodruff Stet- 
son, daughter of Mrs. G. Henry 
Stetson, onetime (1926) national 


Women’s Golf Champion, and grand- 
daughter of the late John Batterson 
Stetson (hats) and niece of John Bat- 
terson Stetson Jr., U. S. Minister to 
Poland since 1925; to Paul Norris, 19, 
Philadelphia scion, following an elope- 
ment to Chestertown, Md. 


. 


Elected. William Hartman Woodin, 
54, to the presidency of the American 
Locomotive Co.; to succeed the late 
Frederick F. Fitzpatrick. He was the 
company’s president for five months 
in 1926; has been its chairman since 
1926; is also chairman of the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co.; is a director 
of General Motors Corporation and 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. 


Died. Michael Moscicki, 27, chemi- 
cal engineer, son of President Ignatz 
Moscicki of Poland; of typhoid fever; 
at Tarnow, Poland. 


Died. Lady Victoria Bullock, daugh- 
ter of Edward George Villiers Stanley, 
17th Earl of Derby, onetime (1918-20) 
British Ambassador to France; fol- 
lowing a hunting accident in which 
her skull was fractured when she at- 
tempted to ride under a low bridge; 
near Leicester. 


Died. Pierre Peugeot, 58, French 
automobile manufacturer, president of 
the board of the Société Anonyme des 
Automobiles Peugeot, Mayor of Héri- 
moncourt; stricken suddenly in Paris. 


. 


Died. Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano, 
60, onetime (1912-22) Apostolic Dele- 
gate from Rome to the U. S.; in 
Rome; after an operation a fortnight 
ago. He it was who as liason official 
arranged for an exchange of letters 
between Piux X (who sought to end 
the World War) and the late President 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Died. Rear Admiral William Han- 
num Grubb Bullard, 60, suddenly, of 


heart trouble, at Washington, D. C. 
(see p. 36). 


Died. Jon Bratiano, 63, powerful 
Premier and “iron man” of Rumania, 
four times (1908-10, 1912-18, 1922-26, 
July-November 1927) Prime Minister, 
foe of the exiled onetime Crown Prince 
Carol; in Bucharest; after three opera- 
tions had been performed upon his 
throat. (See p. 22). 


Died. Sir Robert Arundell Hudson, 
secretary of the (British) Liberal Cen- 
tral Association for 32 years, archi- 
tectural expert and engineer. Twice 
married, his second wife was _ the 
widow of the late Lord Northcliffe, 
famed British editor & publisher, who 
died in 1922. Just before his death, 
it is rumored, Lord Northcliffe in- 
structed his wife that, in case she 
re-married, his -preference would be 


that she marry his intimate friend Sir 
Robert Arundell Hudson. This she 
did within a year. 


Died. The Rev. Dr. Charles Fletch- 
er Dole, 82, father of Pacific air race 
sponsor, James Drummond Dole 
(TIME, Aug. 22, et seq.); at Boston, 
Mass. While his son grew rich farm- 
ing good Hawaiian pineapples, the 
Rev. Dr. Dole penned improving 
tracts: Early Hebrew Stories, Noble 
Womanhood, Jesus and the Men about 
Him, The Religion of a Gentleman, 
My 80 Years (1927). 


Died. Robert Cluett, 83, one of the 
founders (1901) and later (1902-07) 
president of Cluett, Peabody & Co. of 
Troy, N. Y. (Arrow collars & shirts) ; 
of heart disease; at his home in Hub- 
bard Woods, Chicago suburb. 











*“MUCH GIVEN TO 


\ 


JOLLY COMPANY!” 


E unmistakable aroma of 


Fatimas will soon be curling in many a fragrant wreath 


round many a Christmas tree. For the younger crowd is 


coming home for the holidays — and bringing younger- 


crowd preferences with them! 





Also in Christmas 


cartons of 200 
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fi ower s, 
sunny days 
and happy 

children play- 
ing out of doors 


Cihifomia 
ap aradise 
Five trains are operated by the Santa Fe from 
Chicagoand Kansas City to California daily. 
The Chief —The California Limited —The 
Navajo—The Scout—The Missionary. A 
whole tribe of trains crossing the Indian 
country of the Southwest! All of them fa- 


mous trains. And chief of them all, The 
Chief — extra fine — extra fast — extra fare. 


The Santa Fe is the popular double-tracked 
way to California. The route is shortest,and 
Santa Fe—Fred Harvey service has won the 
teputation of “best in the world of travel.” 


The Grand Canyon— 
Indian-detour Line 


Pa mail coupon /y _ 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
10385 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 

Am interested in winter trip to California. Send 
=o mee picture-folders and advise cost of excursion 
ticket. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


The Doctor’s Dilemma. The com- 
mendable industry of retrieving Bern- 
ard Shaw’s plays proceeds pungently 
at the Theatre Guild. Not for a 





LorpD LUNT AND Lapy LYNN 
- an agile 


comedy 
acted. 


immaculately 


dozen years has Manhattan heard 
Shavian firecrackers go off around 
the ankles of the medical profession. 
The sputter of novelty has been muted 
by time and by an increasing propen- 
sity on the part of the profession it- 
self to admit how many, many things 
it cannot cure. But for those who 
still regard medicine as magic, it will 
be a painless purge. For those who 
still more reasonably revere as magic 
an agile comedy immaculately acted, 
it will be a blessing. 

For the benefit of those who do not 
remember, it may be recounted that 
Shaw assembled four of the finest 
physicians in London and made three 
of them ridiculous in the acid com- 
ments of the fourth, snow-haired dean 
of the profession. Woven through the 
ridicule is the dilemma. Shall the 
great doctor who has discovered a 
quick cure for tuberculosis apply it to 
a worthy, unsuccessful fellow man-of- 
medicine, or to a blackguard artist 
who can paint great pictures. He 
cannot cure both; his perplexity is en- 
hanced by his passion for the artist’s 
wife. 

Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, 
lord and lady of the Guild’s perform- 
ing group, revel in their duties 
as unlovely artist, lovely wife. Equally 
excellent is Dudley Digges as_ the 
ancient and Henry Travers (he who 
was Androcles) as the physician with 
touched lungs. The play is long— 
five acts, four chances to smoke and 
meditate gratefully how good it is. 


. 7 . 


People Don’t. Do Such Things. 
Suavity is a rarity in the equipment 
of U. S. playwrights. Suavity was, 
among other things, badly needed in 
this selection. It was needed to tell 
neatly the story of a man who loved 
numerous women; married two of 
them; survived to see them decide to 
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live with him en trois. At the end 
they had retreated to other, less com- 
plicated amorous arrangements, and he 
was looking up telephone numbers 
in the faithful old notebook which had 
been waiting quietly the entangled 
while. All this is clumsy; seldom wit- 
ty; always eminently well played by 
Lynne Overman. 


Take the Air is mostly about a 
hoofer who gets stranded in and about 
a Texas aviation field. Through the 
romantic entanglements of a Spanish 
aviatrix with a throaty lieutenant, the 
dark plots of a Spanish smuggler- 
dancer, the comedy love interest of a 
hot-dog lady and a splay-faced ser- 
geant, he tap-dances his way to the 
heart of a pretty heiress. All this is 
played with the aid of a large cluster 
of well-dressed chorus girls, to gay 
and trivial songs. 


Will Mahoney, as he waved above 
a flight of stairs in his perilous and 
finally disastrous clog, caused even 
famed aviators who viewed the first 
showing to shiver with terror. Else- 
where he made aviators, critics and 
common people laugh _ ecstatically. 
Trini, billed as the star, offered some 
sex-appeal and stamped her Spanish 
feet. One Kitty O’Connor gave cry 
with what seemed practically a bari- 
tone in her joyfully accepted rendition 
of the song hit, ‘““‘We’ll Have a New 
Home in the Morning.” 


Funny Face. Three noble contribu- 
tors to musical comedy have collabo- 
rated for the third time, and for the 
third time with thorough excellence. 
George Gershwin writes music; Fred 
and Adele Astaire dance it. They 
began together with For Goodness 





FRED AND ADELE ASTAIRE 
Lopers. 


Sake, repeated with Lady, Be Good! 
and in Funny Face furnish the smart- 
est and best of the new musical 
comedies. 

If the matter ended there, most 
spectators would be content. But far 
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from ending there, the spectacle is 
favored far above the average with 
jests judiciously delivered by Victor 
Moore and William Kent; more than 
usually intricate dances; good taste 
in dress and background; an immense 
male & female chorus; a plot about 
stolen jewels, no worse than its kind; 
and a beautiful chorus girl who is al- 
most certainly Oriental. 

Spectators laugh inordinately when 
Mr. Kent is asked where is his chiv- 
alry, and he replies that he traded it 
in for a Cadillac. Requested to define 
symptoms, he explains: “Symptoms 
I’m happy; symptoms I’m blue.” 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important. 

SERIOUS 

CoquETTE—Helen Hayes at _ her 
brilliant best as a flirt who fell disas- 
terously in love. 

SPELLBOUND—The dark fascinations 
of hate distil a murder. Principally 
Pauline Lord. 

THE  Letrrer—Katharine 
shoots and tells. 

Civic Repertory Theatre—Wherein 
one may revel in various good plays, 
well done, low priced. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE—The 
only Ibsen item of the season, thought- 
fully contributed by Walter Hampden. 

Porcy—Negroes chant for the dead; 


Cornell 


shoot craps; go on a picnic; stab; 
strangle. 
A MipsuMMer Nicut’s DreamM— 


Max Reinhardt’s enchanting interplay 
of ballet, Mendelssohn and Shake- 
speare. In German. 


MELODRAMA 


BroaDway—Gang war rages behind 
the gaudy scenes of a Manhattan 
night club. 

THE SpipER—The practice of magic 
obscures the proof of murder. 

THE TRIAL OF Mary DuGaAN—A 
seething scandal story with the beau- 
tiful blonde not guilty. 

INTERFERENCE—A neatly manicured 
murder story well acted in the Eng- 
lish manner. 


FUNNY 


BuRLESQUE—In which vivid stage 
door slang spreads smiles across the 
face of a play with broken hearts 
below the surface. 

THE COMMAND TO LOvE—European 
diplomats giving all for the land 
they love. 


THE Doctor’s DILEMMA—Reviewed 


in this issue. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW— 
Shakespearean farce boisterously 


benefitting by the gland operation of 
modern clothes. 

THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY— 
Fable in slang to glorify city bred 
actors in charge of a country hotel. 

THE RoapD To RomME—How Roman 
women went to war. 


MUSICAL 


Chorus girls and things like that are 
ably included in: Funny Face, Good 
News, The Mikado, Hit the Deck, A 
Connecticut Yankee, Manhattan Mary. 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 








World Stock Market 


Two months ago the New York 
Stock Exchange after long hesitation 
decided to admit trading in foreign 
stocks. The chief restrictions were that 
such stocks and securities have first 
rights to their company dividends and 
that those dividends be regular. There 
was a flourish of expectations among 
Manhattan stock brokers. They 
thought that foreign concerns would 
swarm to list their stocks. However, 
foreign investors are amply able to 
buy their own sound securities. So 
last week the stock of only one out- 
lander company, the Austrian Credit 
Anstalz, stood on the Manhattan Ex- 
changes’ list, and only one other, 
the Trading Company of Amsterdam, 
had even applied for listing during the 
two months, 


World Radio 


Every delegate of the 80 nations 
attending the International Radio 
Telegraph Conference, which closed 
seven weeks’ work at Washington last 
week, who wished to do so walked 


into the State Department building 
and ceremoniously fixed his name to 
the conference’s 26,000-word treaty. 
Thus ended the largest conference 
of nations in history. And there had 
been no broils. 


The conference was necessary be- 
cause there are a limited number of 
channels in the ether through which 
radio communication can pass. Sev- 
eral messages at the same _ time 
upon a particular wave length, or too 
near it, destroy each other over a wide 
area of the earth (interference). Traf- 
fic regulations were needed. 

The conference allotted channels of 
from 10 to 100 kilocycles to long dis- 
tance trans-oceanic service; 100 to 500 
primarily for ship-to-shore and air- 
craft service; 500 to 1,500 to broad- 
casting; 1,500 to 6,000 (apportioned 
into 40 different bands) to four or five 
varieties of service, including ama- 
teurs. The 80 signing nations have 
entire freedom to make rules within 
their own countries. They must not 
interfere with neighbors. Distress 
communications have priority over 
every other kind. For wireless teleg- 
raphy (dot-&-dash) the universal dis- 
tress signal continues to be SOS. 
For radio telephony (voice) the dis- 
tress signal becomes the French 











LONDON 


THEY COMBINE EVERYTHING 


overcoat combines quite so many 

Hf) of the qualities demanded by well- 

RO) dressed men as the London-made 
Burberrys. That is why they are sold in 


every continent of the world. 


They have easy, free-swinging smart- 
ness. They are made from British woolens 
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M’aider, pronounced as the English 


May Day. 
Commerce  Her- 


Secretary of 
bert Clark Hoover, who was 


president of the conference, epitom- 
ized its works for the delegates the 
last day; said: “We have dealt here 
with physical facts in debate and con- 
clusion. There are problems in in- 
ternational relations which of neces- 
sity arouse natural emotions, and in 
such fields of imponderables they be- 
come doubly difficult of solution. There 
are many such possibilities in this 
conference, but through rigid adher- 
ence to the scientific approach and a 
fine spirit of co-operation they have 
been avoided. I wish again to em- 


Europe By Motor 


NORTH AFRICA! ITALY! 
FRANCE! SICILY! SPAIN! 


In de luxe cars, Renaults, De Dion-Boutons, 
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tions at best hotels everywhere. Entire trip 
planned before sailing. Write for booklet 
“Europe by Motor.” 

Mediterranean cruise and de luxe motor tour 
by S.S. Adriatic, sailing Feb. 25. A booklet 
full of varied and interesting travel sugges- 
tions will be sent to you on request. 


Franco-Belgique Tours Co. Inc. 


“Europe by Motor’? — American Personnel. 


549 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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phasize the fact that 80 governments 
have been able to come to unanimous 
conclusions upon a most difficult ques- 
tion. It sets another milestone in the 
progress of international relations.” 
The 200 delegates applauded. 

A few minutes later they were sub- 
dued—in memory of Rear Admiral 
William Hannum Grubb Bullard, who 
had died the day before of heart 
trouble, aged 60. He had been an im- 
portant U. S. delegate to the con- 
ference and spent very much time on 
several of its 150 committees. Also 
he had been chairman of the U. S. 
Radio Commission since it was formed 
last March to regulate the bedlam of 
the air. President Coolidge appointed 
him to that post because Admiral 
Bullard had kept in touch with every 
step of wireless communication since 
it first became practical in the 1890’s. 
President Wilson also appreciated 
him; detached him from naval duties 
so that he could act as director of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 

The Radio Corporation of America 
is really Admiral Bullard’s personal 
achievement. In 1919 British Marconi 
interests wanted to buy patent rights 
to the Alexanderson alternator, in- 
vented at the General Electric Co.’s 
Schenectady laboratories. This was 
considered the best device for trans- 
oceantic and ship radio work. Admiral 
Bullard argued with every personage 
whom he could reach that Americans 
must keep ownership of those patent 
rights. The result was The Radio 
Corporation of America. But R. C. A. 
could never have been organized ex- 
cept for the hearty co-operation of 
U. S. manufacturers of radio devices. 
Owen D. Young of General Electric 
became R. C. A.’s chairman, General 
James Guthrie Harbord its president, 
David Sarnoff its managing vice presi- 
dent. 

He was the second member of the 
U. S. Radio Commission to die. Com- 
missioner John F. Dillon died in Sep- 
tember. Last week Commissioner 
Henry A. Bellows, high power sales- 
man of his own optimistic ideas and 
the dominant member of the commis- 
sion, resigned. Only Commissioners 
Orestes H. Caldwell and Judge Eu- 
gene O. Sykes of the original five re- 
main and only the appointment of 
Commissioner Sykes has received Sen- 
ate confirmation. Last week Presi- 
dent Coolidge named Sam Pickard a 
commissioner. He had been the Com- 
mission’s secretary. Another new ap- 
pointment is Harold Lafount. They 
have no chairman. When the com- 
missioners organize they will prob- 
ably again rearrange wave lengths 
assigned to broadcasters. 


Foreign & Domestic Commerce 


By spending $3,263,000 between July 
1926 and July 1927, the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
(stated its Director Julius Klein in 
his annual report last week) helped 
2,500,000 firms and individuals and 
brought them $500,000,000 in addi- 
tional profits. A U. S. maker of lu- 
bricants thus secured $300,000 new 
business in Berlin, a San Francisco 
fruit firm $100,000 in Buenos Aires; 
an electric car manufacturer $1,000,- 
000 in Madrid; a Manhattan novelty 
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house $300,000 in Montreal; a motor 
car maker $300,000 in Rome. 

U. S. domestic commerce has re- 
ceived far less of the bureau’s atten- 
tion. For 1927-28 it has only $200,- 
000 to spend on marketing surveys 
which various sections of the country 
are demanding. The bureaus’ greatest 
domestic concern is to reduce waste in 
distributing commodities. The _ total 
value of U. S. business transactions 
each year approximates 80 billion 
dollars. Of this 10% is spent on 
inefficient methods of distribution. 


U. S. Iron & Steel 


Iron & steel giants of the U. S, 
groped towards mergers last week, 
Directors of the Trumbull Steel Co, 
and the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
decided to consolidate; and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. sold $75,000,- 
000 of bonds through Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. That was the biggest piece of 
industrial financing of the year. 


Republic Iron & Steel is itself a 
consolidation, accomplished in 1899, 
of 24 iron & steel companies. Once 
it made only steel bars. Now it 
makes diversified products. .It has 
plants in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, Alabama and Illinois, and iron 
or coal mines in Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Alabama and Pennsylvania. 
With vast steel-making facilities, it 
lacks sufficient mills to finish its 
products. John Alexander Topping is 
chairman; Cyrus Stephen Eaton a di- 
rector since last April. Mr. Eaton’s 
joining Republic Iron & Steel was the 
first definite step towards last week’s 


merger. He is Trumbull Steel’s 
chairman 
Trumbull Steel complements Re- 


public Iron & Steel effectively _ be- 
cause its steel-making departments 
are less complete than its facilities 
for finishing steel for immediate con- 
sumers. It manufactures sheet & 
tin mill products, open hearth steel 
blooms, billets, slabs and bars, and 
steel strips. Mills are at Warren, 
Ohio. 

Because Mr. Eaton, a partner in 
the banking house of Otis & Co. of 
Cleveland, is heavily interested in 
the Inland Steel Co. and because the 
men who control Trumbull Steel also 
control the Central Alloy Steel Co., 
it is quite probable that by next 
spring both those companies will 
join the merger. 

Not so probable is the drift of the 
Otis Steel Co., another large “inde- 
pendent.” However, William Gwinn 
Mather, president of the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co. and Chairman of 
Otis Steel, has heavy investments in 
Trumbull Steel and in Central Alloy. 
Such financial relationships count to- 
ward consolidations. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s 
sale of $75,000,000 of bonds through 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., again brought 
that investment house into close 
touch with the larger U. S. iron & 
steel companies. Five years ago they 
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tried to accomplish a merger of these 
six concerns: 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co. 

Inland Steel Co. 

Steel & Tube Co. of America 

Midvale Steel Co. 

Lackawanna Steel Co. 

The promotion work failed. Charles 
Michael Schwab’s Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. absorbed first Lackawanna 
Steel, then Midvale Steel; Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube absorbed Steel 
& Tube of America. Republic Iron 
& Steel and Inland Steel remained 
solitary, until last week. Out of the 
$75,000,000 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
borrowed on its bonds last week, it 
will pay off some $64,000,000 of debts 
and have more than $10,000,000 to 
use in whatever merger plans it may 
fancy. So far its officials admit 


none, 


The assets of the various important 
iron & steel companies at the be- 
ginning of this year were: 
ae, POO RIOR, cc tranccieserveastonecctioeel $2,454,139,185 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ...... .. 645,885,471 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 295,471,626 
Republic Iron & Steel Co 137,635,053 





Ream . Steel COs cccccccesccceseese on 87,102,837 
Central Alloy Steel Co. an 74,342,064 
Trumbull Steel Co. .......... ae 50,651,488 
OES Steed Co. acrcrissacsvccsccssesscecsesossevere 37,335,441 


British Iron & Steel 


In Great Britain the shipbuilding, 
armament and heavy engineering in- 
dustries still suffer the after-effects 
of the War. As result the British 
iron & steel trade (notably Vickers 
Ltd., and Armstrong, Whitworth & 
Co.) has suffered. Last year and the 
year before Armstrong, Whitworth 
had heavy losses. “Vickers’s earnings 
have been so poor that the company 
two years ago reduced its capital 
from $128,420,000 to $88,396,287, in 
order to make its dividend rate leok 
respectable. 

These companies, as well as other 
British iron & steel concerns, might 
have joined the European Steel En- 
tente formed a year ago (TIME, Oct. 
11, 1926), and prospered. That en- 
tente, which lasts until April 1, 1931, 
includes iron & steel industries of 
France, Germany, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and the Saar. They agreed to 
limit their production in accordance 
with the volume of demand; they have 
made money. Whereas until 1924 
Great Britain exported more iron & 
steel than any other European coun- 
try, in 1925 France took the lead. 
Last year Germany became leader 
(5,348 metric tons). However, Eng- 
land’s coal strike last year (TIME, 
May 10, 1926 et seq.) had a disas- 
trous effect on her trade. 

In this situation Vickers Ltd. and 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. recent- 
ly decided to help themselves by amal- 
gamating their naval _ shipbuilding, 
armament and heavy and special steel 
business as a separate company. This 
new company the parent concerns will 
control jointly. Last week they had 
practically completed details of the 
new company’s organization and ex- 
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in YOUR Stocks ? 


Must the investor buying or holding 
certain stocks at current prices be prepared 
to see his capital shrink 25 to 50 per cent? 
Must he be prepared for such occurrences 
as the panic of 1907, the 1914 depression, 
the crisis of 1921? 





Read the answer in “Common Stocks 
for Long-Term Investment — A 20-Year 
Proposition” in recent issue of McNeel’s 
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problem of how to insure packages conveniently and 
economically. Coupons from a North America Coupon 
Book insure automatically and promise prompt adjust- 
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Ask any North America Agent about this dependable 
and efficient insurance — or send the attached coupon for 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T-125 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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change of stock. On Jan. 1, it begins 
to function. 


Travel Notes 


Exposition. The first international 
travel exposition ever held in the U. S. 
filled Chicago’s Hotel Sherman ex- 
hibition rooms all last week. Prac- 
tically every foreign country where 
U. S. tourists go set up displays of 
arts & crafts and lithographs of its 
scenic beauties.* U. S. railroads, the 
national parks, states with recreation 
sites, travel agencies countered the 
foreign lure. Steamship lines dis- 
played the magnificences of their 
services. 

Travel agencies justly emphasized 
the cultural values of voyage; might 
well have emphasized its benefits on 
mental health. Placid days, droning 
engines, cradling waves, roomy out- 
look—all these help to soothe troubled, 
taut spirits, 


Malolo. The Malolo, newest of the 


Matson Line’s 38 boats, reached 
Honolulu last week on its maiden 
trip. “Malolo” in Hawaiian means 


“flying fish” and the island natives 
believe that flying fish are unlucky. 
Yet without reserve they joined a 
great pageant to welcome the new 
ship’s arrival. It is 585 feet long 
and contains more than 100 rooms 
with bath. The Matson Line operates 
only on the Pacific, chiefly between 
the U. S. west coast and the Hawaiian 
Islands. It also has three boats run- 
ning between San Francisco and 
Sydney, Australia. 

Laurentic. Another maiden trip 


completed last week was that of the 
White Star Line’s Laurentic, from 





*Chicago advertising men as well as art 
students found the foreign poster technique 
well worth studying. 




















Liverpool to Manhattan. She is 604 
feet long and was built iess for speed 
than for cruising comfort. Except 
for two winter trips between Man. 
hattan and Liverpool, she will be in 
regular service between Canadian 
ports and Liverpool in summer and 
in cruise service during the winter, 
Aboard when she docked at Man. 
hattan was W. J. Willett Bruce, who 
directed her building. Explaining her 
length, short compared to that of the 
Leviathan, Majestic or Paris, he said 
that thousand-foot steamships are 
useful mainly for advertising pur. 
poses. He considers that the new. 
type vessels being built considerably 
shorter than this by German ship. 
yards will set the new standards for 
transatlantic ocean liners. 


White Star Plans. However, as 
Mr. Bruce said this, the White Star 
Line’s London office announced plans 
for a -new liner approximately 1,000 
feet long, bigger than its Majestic and 
swifter than the Cunard Mauretania, 
As soon as one of the slips at Queen’s 
Island, Belfast, is vacant, the new 
ship’s keel will be laid. 


Cunard Plans. The Cunard Line is 
also planning a _ thousand-foot ship 
for transatlantic service, to be built 
on the Clyde or the Tyne. Conm- 
pany officials held a secret meeting 
in London last week. Their general 
passenger manager in the U. §, 
Harold P. Borer, attended. Said he: 
“It should be possible to fill ships of 
any size which would be placed on 
the Atlantic.” 

Other Plans. The North German 
Lloyd Line is building two liners at 
Bremen, intended to be the fastest 
ships afloat. The French Line con- 
templates a ship larger than its 43, 
500-ton Ile de France; and the Italian 
Line is seriously thinking of two of 
nearly like size. 

Hamburg-American Decision. The 
Hamburg-American Line last _ week 
decided to abandon Boston as a ter- 
minal for its Westphalia, Thuringia 
and Cleveland. Henceforth they will 
make New York their U. S. port. 


“Duchess” Ship. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway line last week launched 
on the Clyde the Duchess of Atholl, 
first of four 18,000 ‘‘Duchess”’ passen- 
ger & freight steamers to operate 
between Montreal, Quebec and Liver- 
pool. The Duchess of Atholl, a mem- 
ber’ of parliament and very busy, 
christened the ship. 


Powdered Coal Burner. The Mercer, 
first ocean-going ship to use powdered 
coal for fuel, sailed last week on a 
test from New York to Rotterdam. 
The pulverized coal is blown through 
pipes as though it were fluid. Finely 
divided, it burns with practically com- 
plete combustion. The Mercer is a 
U. S. Shipping Board freighter. 


Tourist Cabin Fares. The North 
Atlantic Passenger Conference de- 
cided last week to increase rates for 
third class tourist cabins, on_ ships 
traveling between the U. S. and 
Europe, by $5 one way and $7.50 the 
round trip. Beginning Dec. 1 the 
fare is $102.50 instead of $97.50 one 
way, and $182.50 instead of $175 both 
ways. The idea is to make a greater 
difference between tourist third class 
and ordinary third class rates. The 
effect is to reduce the difference be- 
tween tourist and second class fares. 
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Self-Made 


A purse maker, a bronze maker and 
a railroad purchaser made news last 
week as successful, self-made men. 

Purse Maker. Morris’ White of 
Manhattan, who makes more women’s 
purses than anyone else—6,300,000 this 
year—decided to make most of his 
purses to sell in department stores 
for $4.95 and $7.50. Heretofore most 
of his output has retailed for $2.95. 
But housewives have been demanding 
better purses costing more money. 
Mr. White with his several factories, 
his own tannery and even his own 
seal-skin works in Newfoundland can 
supply them. Ten hours after his 
designers see an imported purse he is 
imitating it in material of any value 
his customers want. He sells 57% 
of the purses made in the U. S&S. 
Twenty years ago with $50 of his own 
and a $200 wedding present he _ be- 
gan as a manufacturer. Isaac Gim- 
bel, now chairman of Gimbel Broth- 
ers department stores, and Mr. White’s 
good friend, bought the first batch 
of purses. Next day the new manu- 
facturer demanded payment in cash. 
Mr. Gimbel, charmed with the auda- 
city, paid him, gave him another or- 
der. Now Morris White does $10,000,- 
000 business a year, owns’ three 
Manhattan hotels (Fifth Avenue, 
White, Whitehall) and is worth $20,- 


000,000. 


Bronze Maker. Fifteen years ago 
John Polachek, Hungarian immi- 
grant, started to make ornamental 
bronze and iron work on his own 
account in Long Island City, L. I. 
So excellent was his work that or- 
ders soon came from banks, theatres, 
public buildings. Architects as far 
away as Montreal, Tokio and Buenos 
Aires commissioned him to reproduce 
their designs. Last week he added 
the Renaissance Bronze & Iron Works 
(also of Long Island City) to his 
John Polachek Bronze & Iron Co.; 
named the $5,000,000 consolidation the 
General Bronze Corp. 

Railway Purchaser. The first capi- 
tal of Harvey C. Couch of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., was $150. With that he de- 
veloped a rural telephone line in 
Louisiana. Later the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. bought it for $150,- 
000. Mr. Couch used his profits to 


develop Arkansas water power and | 


to combine power corporations there. 
Now he supplies much of the power 
used by Arkansas towns. Last week, 
with Arkansas and Louisiana friends, 
he bought the 269.37-mi. Louisiana 
& Arkansas Railway—41 locomotives, 
18 coaches, 9 combination passenger 
& baggage cars, 362 box cars, 595 
flat cars, 90 coal cars, 20 cabooses and 
75 service cars—for $10,000,000. 


Highest Seats 

Broker Horace Leslie Hotchkiss Jr. 
of the New York Stock Exchange de- 
cided to retire and last week sold his 
Exchange seat for $300,000—tempo- 
rarily the record price. 


He joined the Exchange in 1890 | 
when seats were worth $17,000 to | 



















































Fifth Avenue Office of Raymond & Whitcomb Company, who operate popular Land and Sea Cruises 


WHAT EXPERTS SAY 
ABOUT TRAVEL FUNDS 


Statement of Raymond & Whitcomb, noted tourist agents: 


“We always recommend A:B-A Certified Travel Cheques to those 
taking both our land and sea cruises. They are acceptable every- 
where, both here and abroad. Our employees constantly use them 
to great advantage.” 

This statement by Mr. C. H. Wilson, president of Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company, bears out the testimony of many other 
experienced travelers who use these official travel cheques of the 
American Bankers Association. 

For your southern trip or your world tour carry these certified 


travel cheques. No form of travel money is more readily nego- 
tiable. Yet they cost only 75 cents for $100 and provide complete 

rotection against loss or theft. A-B-A Cheques are issued by your 
neal bank and are certified by Bankers Trust Company, New York. 


Buy Them at Your Bank 


AND: If going abroad, ask for your complimentary copy of Harry Franck’s 
invaluable book, “All About Going Abroad,” sold in bookstores for $1. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





TRAVEL MONEY 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Agents for the issuing banks 
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$22,500. Therefore his profit 
proximates $280,000 or 1,200%. 


ap- 


Last week also Donald S. Pourch, 
New York Curb Market broker, sold 
his membership to William E. Ed- 
monds Jr. for $45,000—a record Curb 
price. 


“Old Gold” Cigarets 


P.. Lorillard Co., manufacturers of 
the new cigaret “Old Gold,” stopped a 
moment last week to examine how 
their business was going. Only in 
April, 1926, did they begin to sell 
“Old Golds.” That was in New Eng- 
land. Soon they promoted a sales 
compaign in Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama, then successively in Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, New York, and finally 
over the entire country. 


Promoting a new brand of cigarets 
in the U. S. is vastly difficult. Smok 
ing habits must be broken, tastes 
changed. Established brands hold 
their customers fast—R. J. Reynolds’ 
“Camels,” Liggett & Meyers’ “Fa 
timas” and “Chesterfields,” American 
Tobacco’s “Lucky Strikes” and ‘‘Mela- 
chrinos” and Philip Morris’ “Marl- 
boroughs.” Each sells 75 million to 
more than 100 million a day. To 
join this phalanx, not especially to 
disrupt it, Continental Tobacco re- 
cently dressed its new cigaret ‘“Bark- 
ing Dog” with the strong armor of 
advertising. So far “Barking Dogs” 
success is indeterminable. More re- 
cently United Cigar Stores and 
Schulte retail stores quietly began to 
sell “Three Castles,” made in Eng- 
land of Virginia tobacco. If “Three 
Castles” gains U. S. favor, it may 
become the brand that United Cigar 
and Schulte have been seeking to pro- 
mote as their specialty since they 
merged their 5,000 retail stores as 
the Union & United Tobacco Corp. 
(Time, Aug. 1). George J. Whelan, 
a founder of United Cigar Stores and 
for some years inactive in its affairs, 
has returned to his desk in Manhat- 


tan. He is there every day, co-oper- 
ating vigorously with his_ brother 
‘Charles A. Whelan and with David 


A. Schulte of the firm. 


In this crowded march to sell cigar- 
ets Lorillard’s have been successful 
with “Old Gold.” The first of last 
July they were selling 2,000,000 a day. 
Last week they were selling 20,000,000 
a day. But success has been costly. 
Lorillard’s net income in 1925 was 
$5,641,431. Last year it was $4,117,- 
197. This year it will probably be 
less. Advertising costs, although a 
trivial fraction of a cent for each 
cigaret sold, is altogether enormous. 
But continued success in selling “Old 
Gold” will far more than pay for 
advertising appropriations. Mean- 
while Lorillard’s profits on their other 
brands of cigarets (Murad, Helmar, 
Egyptian Dieties), cigars and tobaccos 
show total profits as high as 50%. 


“Not Prosperous” 


Sharp pencil in hand, Professor Ir- 
ving Fisher of Yale figured and fig- 
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ured, and last week announced that 
“while there is cause for national 
thanksgiving, the best available sta- 
tistics show that the American people 





PrRoF. FISHER 


American people are 
” 


“The not yet 


prosperous. .. 


are not yet prosperous in any ab- 
solute sense.” Four-fifths of them, or 
about 93,000,000 are earning little 
more than their barest living ex- 
penses. 

His reasoning: Total U. S. income 
last year was nearly 90 billion dol- 
lars. Of this, 80% of the population, 
or about 93,000,000 (the “poorest” and 
the “lower middle classes”) received 
52.8%, or 47.5 billion dollars, or $510 
each. That approximates $2,550 for 
the average family of five persons. 
It costs a minimum of $2,432.39 for 
such a family to live in the cities 
where most of them do live. 


Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 


Directors of the Underwood Type- 
writer Co. last week asked their stock- 
holders to meet Dec. 15 to approve 
merger with the Elliott-Fisher Co. 
(general office equipment) as_ the 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co. The new 
corporation will match Remington 
Rand Ince. created last spring from 
Rand-Kardex (visible indexes), Baker- 
Vawter (filing cabinets) and Dalton 
Adding Machine (TIME, Feb. 28). It: 
is possible that Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher may round out their office 
equipment business by inducing Bur- 
roughs Adding Machines, International 
Business Machines and Yawman & 
Erbe (filing cabinets) to join them. 

Thus there will remain but two 

. S. companies making typewriters 
only—L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers Inc. and the Royal Typewriter 
Co. The Victor Adding Machine Co. 
also makes the Victor portable type- 
writer. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Notes 


The nation’s business will hence- 
forth have offices in the air. Just 
completed are two Curtiss Falcons; 
standard army planes for observa- 
tion and attack. In the observer's 
cockpit are fixed folding desks. In 
them will be prepared or studied re- 
ports, speeches, while Frederick Tru- 
bee Davison, Assistant Secretary of 
War for Aviation, and the Navy’s 
Assistant Secretary for Aviation, Ed- 
ward P. Warner, are winging their 
ways to keep appointments. 





Airplanes on skis are just completed 


for the Canadian air mail. The pilots 
will thereby be able to alight on 
smooth snow or ice surfaces’ with 
sacks of Christmas mail. The same 


equipment is to be fitted to Com- 
mander Richard Byrd’s three planes 
which are planned to circle the South 
Pole. 


In London an American paid $500 
for a reservation. He is the first 
prospective passenger for the Brit- 
ish trans-Atlantic service, “proposed 
for April.” The ships will hold 100; 
have eating, drinking, sleeping, even 


dancing facilities. They will make 
Manhattan and London 48 _ hour 
neighbors. 


A 35-day sky cruise, 20 days to be 
spent wholly or partially in roaring 
airplanes, was announced, last week 
at London by the veteran cross-chan- 
nel firm, Imperial Airways. 

Fare for the cruise (‘“‘all expenses”) 
435 guineas ($2,222.00). 

Air ports of call: Paris, Bordeaux, 
Biarritz, Perpignan, Barcelona, Alicante, 
Malaga, Seville, Tangier, Casablanca, 
Marrakesh, Fez, Oran, Algiers, Biskra, 
Tunis, Catania, Naples, Rome, Venice, 
Pisa, Marseille, Lyons. 

Baggage allowance to each _ pas- 
senger: 225 pounds.* 

Day of departure from London: Jan. 
31, 1928. 

One may risk one’s life but not 
one’s life insurance flying. To des- 
troy the popular fallacy that normal 
policies do not insure against avia- 
tion accidents the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company queried 50 


national underwriters. Forty-two 
have no clause in standard policy 
contracts eliminating liability from 
aeronautical activities. Four have 


special clauses eliminating such lia- 
bility until the policy is one year old; 
paid. Four have similar clauses for 
two years. 


MEDICINE 











Cowpox 

In southern New York state, a 
dairyman, his wife and their hired 
man stretched out their hands palm 


upwards, like suppliants, to Dr. H. F. 
Senftner, associate director of the state 
department of health. Their palms 


*Ordinary European passengers are allowed 
but 20 kilograms (40 pounds). 
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Twilight, and the children’s hour, as it 
has come to be in this restless age. Little 
Alice, the family liability, is resting at 
home and she has picked up the new copy 
of Judge that Papa brought in, which she 
will read until time to start for the evening 
scrimmage. Papa isn’t enjoying his put- 
ting practice at all, but it’s the only way 
he has of dominating the family just at 


this hour. He had intended to read Judge, 


himself until time to tune in for the 
Quarrelsome Quartet. 


As a matter of fact, the radio is not 
going to work because earlier in the day 
little Junior tried out a stunt he saw in the 
radio section and it worked great, except 
that it put the B batteries out of commis- 
sion, and at Mother’s suggestion the little 
rascal is keeping a safe distance from 
Papa, who is not yet aware of it. 


Mother, who is terribly old-fashioned, 
has been trying to find out where Alice 
spent last week-end and at the same time 
keep Ronald, the family critic, from over- 


The Children’s Hour 





hearing. Alice got the car last night and 
the new copy of Judge tonight and 
Brother Ronald is terribly, terribly hurt. 
In fact he is going to say something real 
mean, if he can just think of it. 


There is a moral: Have your Judge 
shipped to you personally, to avoid passing 
words with the little ones of your family 
each week. 


COUPON 


} JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 

j 627 West 43d St., New York 

I Send me Jupce for: 

I 

| iia ht nas ous calebieneetens $5.00 O 
ge a Se re ee 2.00 O 

| UNG 60.0 eb4eceueanenemeeells 7.800 
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who seeks | 
to perpetuate ff 


memory of a loved 


A Memorial— but what 
type of Memorial will 
best serve its sacred 
purpose? 


Hundreds have asked 
themselves this question — 
and have found a satisfying __ 
answer in GOLDEN-VOICED » j 
DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES. i 


Installed in the Campanile of 
the Church, Deagan Chimes are 
a daily inspiration ...a con- 
stant reminder of the one com- 
memorated. . .asublimeexpres- 
sion of love and devotion . . . an 
ever-appreciated public benefic- 
ence. 


Deagan Chimes are played by 
oO ist direct from organ con- 
eal. A touch of the keys sends 
forth to all the community the 
most impressive, the most stately 
and the ‘most beautiful music 
that man has yet devised--the §& 
Song of the Chimes. = 

Can you conceiveofamore go® 
Sitting tributetoalovedone? & 


J.C. Deagan inc 7 


243 Deagan Bldg., Chicago . 
Standard Sets,$6000and up. A 
Literature, including beau- 
tiful Memorial Book, on 
request. 


’ 


} 


Deagan Tower Chimes played 
direct from Organ Console. 









LUXURY CRUISES 


WEST 
INDIES 


PANAMA CANAL / 


Three Glorious Winter Vacation Cruis- 
es of Recreation and Romance by the 
luxurious oil-burning turbine steamer 


VEENDAM 


JANUARY 28th and 

MARCH 17th, 1928 

16 days each visiting Bermuda, Ja- 

maica, Havana and Nassau—$230 up. 
FEBRUARY 15th, 1928—28 Days 


Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, La 
Guayra, and Caracas (Venezuela), Trinidad 
Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, Porto 
Rico, Bermuda — $385 up. 

Cruise fares include comprehensive shore 
excursions, carefully arranged and carried 
out by the Frank Tourist Company. 


Illustrated Booklet “15”? sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 


Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities and 


FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


et 
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were covered with great ulcers, about 
one-half inch in diameter, one-sixteenth 
to one-eighth inch deep; the margins 
were irregular in outline and thickened. 
Dr. Senftner told the three to flip 
their hands over. The backs were cov- 
ered with similar sores. One of the 
patients had the same sort of lesion on 
his face. All three had rather high 
fever, pain in their hands and in 
one case a swollen lymph node in the 
armpit. Dr. Senftner went out into 
the cow-yard and found the dairy- 
man’s herd of 13 cows all sick, their 
udders and teats pocked with pustules. 
The diagnosis was: cowpox, long a 
rare disease among animals, as well 
as among humans. The treatment: 
applications of mercurochrome and hy- 
drogen peroxide to the sores and wet 
dressings of aluminum acetate. 


Cowpox and smallpox are intimately 
related. Pus taken from a human 
smallpox sore and innoculated into a 
cow gives the beast cowpox. The cow’s 
system reduces the virility of the 
smallpox germs. Pus from a cowpox 
sore in turn, through vaccination, 
makes humans resistant to smallpox; 
it makes them immune. The three 
New York victims, by milking their 
infected cows, vaccinated themselves 
unwittingly. Previously they had not 
been vaccinated in the ordinary way. 
Had they been, they probably would 
not have contracted the cowpox. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 6) 


sense, after getting firmly fixt in the lime- 
light, to discard their first Christian names. 
Somehow I never think I know a fellow in- 
timately until I ascertain what the second 
initial in his name stands for—mine is Cun- 
ninghame. It so often explains so much about 
who he is—his mother’s side of the house, 
which usually (if he amounts to anything) is 
the better one. 

Speaking of NOCTOVISION, in his letter of 
Sept. 29, Logie says: “TI quite agree that 
NOCTOVISION has greater potentialities than 
TELEVISION, both in peace and war.” So 
hereafter I shall hook up J. L. B. with 
NOCTOVISION rather than TELEVISION, 
which latter others appear to be as_ busily 
working out as this bushy-headed Scotsman. 

The Experimenter Publishing Company, 230 
Fifth Avenue, New York, has issued “ALL 
ABOUT TELEVISION,” an _ illustrated 110- 
page pamphlet by H. Winfield Secor and 
Joseph H. Kraus, the second chapter of which 
is devoted to Baird’s discoveries. Someday I 
hope to see John Logie Baird’s picture on 


the front page of TimeE—when he does some- 
thing deserving such fame. 
JAMES C. MOFFET 
Louisville, Ky. 
. . . 

Rash Silverman 
Sirs: 

Let TIME readers use care in testing the 
statement of Jack B. Silverman on page 44 


of the Nov. 14 issue of Time that “a red- 
hot poker may be quenched in an open pan of 
gasoline without causing the gasoline’ to 
ignite.” As a chemist employed by a large 
Texas oil company, allow me to point out 
that many automobiles, overturned, take fire 
when the spilled gasoline comes in contact 
with the hot exhaust pipe. Many oil re- 
finery fires are caused by gasoline vapors, as 
from a blowing safety valve on a still, touch- 
ing a hot steel smokestack the temperature 
of which is far below “red heat.” 

Oil refiners are well aware that petroleum 
products exposed to the air at temperatures 
above 700° F. are extremely apt to take fire 
spontaneously, to “flash” in oil parlance. The 
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temperature of iron glowing red is about 
1400° F. The temperature of Miss Elder’s en. 
gine may well have been much higher than 
700° F., especially the exhaust. Gasoline spilled 
upon it would ignite readily. 


SHERMAN S. SHAFFER 
Baytown, Tex. 


No Ham 


Sirs: 

Who is Philip Fox (Time, Nov. 21) to call 
Adolphe Menjou “ham” and to insinuate public 
indifference to the fact that a distinguishe¢ 
actor reads TIME? 

Mr. Menjou—no ham—one of the 
in his profession, whose value as a_ screen 
attraction is estimated by Famous Players. 
Lasky Corporation at well over $7,000 per 
week, is especially commended for his admir- 
able feeling for dramatize restraint. Restraint 
—if not dramatic—is recommended to _ hyper- 
critical Fox. Let Fox watch Mr. Menjou 
play Alfred* the headwaiter in Service for 
Ladies; then let him write a letter of apology. 


D. M. OGDEN 


ablest 


New York City 


Communist? 


Sirs: 

It might be of interest to know that it is 
being noised around here in the East that Nan 
Britton, who wrote The President’s Daughter, 
did so under the influence of Communists, and 
that the Elizabeth Ann Guild is one of their 
activities—the object being of course to under- 
mine the sacredness of the home ties including 
the marriage relations and indirectly to hit our 
forces of organized government. 

Realizing that “Hell hath no fury like a 
woman scorned” this might be worth consid- 
ering. 

F. BURTON 

Washington, D. C. 


The name is Albert.—Eb. 


*A mistake. 





75% of the cruiser fleet of the De- 
troit Yacht Club are equipped 
with Kermath marine motors. 


Here surely is a sweeping owner en- 
dorsement of a most glowing na- 
ture. 


Wherever you find experienced 
yachtmen, there you will find 
Kermaths in ever increasing num- 
bers. 


It will pay you to get information 
on this internationally known 
boat engine. Write for illustrated 
catalog. 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 


Kermath Manufacturing Company 
5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
90 King St. W. Toronto, Ontario. 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 


KERMaT} 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Gaucho. A “Gaucho” is a 
South American cowboy of Spanish- 
Indian extraction. There is a legend 
about one of these Gauchos who be- 
came an outlaw and galloped through 
the mountains at the head of a reck- 
less ragged army. Eventually, this le- 
gend came to the ears of Douglas Fair- 
banks. The inevitable occurred. First 
scenarios, then sets, extras, cameras, 
fade-outs, cuttings, retakes. By this 
time the Gaucho was no longer a 
legend; he had turned into a very 
real little man, smoking cigarets in- 
cessantly, leaping gymnastically from 
banister to balustrade, smiling gaily 
and with buoyant naivete. 

The story is the usual merry epic 
of a Fairbanks production. It be- 
gins with the miracle of the pool by 
which a shepherdess is made whole 
by looking at a vision of the Virgin 
Mary, whom, if the shepherdess had 
known her Hollywood, she would have 
recognized as Mary Pickford, Amer- 
ica’s sweetheart. A city grows up 
around the shrine of the pool. Hear- 
ing of the wealth which grateful re- 
cipients of its healing power have 
laid at the feet of the shepherdess 
(now the priestess of the shrine), El 
Gaucho rides toward it through 
imaginary Andes, as steep and beau- 
tiful as the mountains of the moon. 
On the way he stops to pick up a 
hoydenish little mountain girl. With 
her he descends upon the city of 
the miracle, capturing it, in the 
Fairbanks manner, unassisted. Treach- 
ery and leprosy combine to despoil 
him of his victory. But on his side there 
are the mountain girl, the girl of 
the shrine, and of course the Virgin. 
A triple play, in which a herd of 
cattle deserves credit for assisting 
the denouement, gets the Gaucho out 
of jail, rescues the city once more 
from the army of Ruiz the usurper 
and restores the mountain girl to the 
arms of her inamorata. Immediate 
marriage is in prospect as the pro- 
jection machine stops buzzing. As 
a rule, the important thing in a 
Fairbanks picture is not the story 
or the settings which are, in this 
one, fairly weak and excellent re- 
spectively. The important thing is 
the stocky mercurial fellow who rides 
and jumps and fights (in this case 
using the South-American “bolas”) 
with such irresistible nonchalance. 
In The Gaucho the rule holds; but 
Lupe Velez as “the mountain girl” 
steals some of her idol’s honors. 








She’s A Sheik. The dreary monot- 
ony of male sheiks who gallop along 
the hot snows of the desert is made 
agreeably absurd by a reversal of 
formula. The beautiful Zaida (Bebe 
Daniels) kidnaps one Captain Colton 
(Richard Arlen). This, after a long 
interval of comic complications, leads 
to a war with the native Arabians 
who are repulsed by an adroit inser- 
tion of machina in machina. On the 
sandy screen of white desert dunes, 
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When you have dined wisely 
a pleasant aid 


When you have dined too well 
a pleasant corrective 


A pleasant-tasting, natural alkaline 
mineral water for table use nan 
Washes, cleanses and tones your di- 
gestive system ~ ~ ~« Recommended by 
physicians» ~ » Served by clubs, 
hotels and restaurants» ~ «Sold by 





your grocer and druggist. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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ENGLAND - ‘Ames IRELAND- GERMANY 


Hamburg-Am erican Line 


Luxuriously appointed deluxe steamers 
with Winter Garden ballrooms and other 
innovations. Comfortable, commodious 
accommodations in one-class cabin and 
improved third-class. A service and cui- 
sine that are world famous. Ocean travel 
perfected in every detail by 80 years’ 
experience in serving the public. 


De Luxe Steamers 


NEW YORK (New) - HAMBURG 
ALBERT BALLIN - DEUTSCHLAND 
RESOLUTE - RELIANCE 


Cabin Steamers 
CLEVELAND - THURINGIA - WESTPHALIA 


All are modern, oil-burning liners with airy state- 
rooms, magnificent lounges and spacious decks. 


©Awund nWorld 


S. S. RESOLUTE 


Eastward from New vee 
140days = Jan. 7, 
30Countries <- 63 Cities 


Rates, $2,000 up 


Glo the West Indies 


S. S. RELIANCE 
Dec. 17, Jan. 7 and Mar. 28 
15 or 16 days—$200 up 
Jan. 25 and Feb. 25 
27 days—$300 up 


Write for literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Unrrep American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York, Branchesin 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
Or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents 


If Coffee Disturbs You 


° ° 
omit the caffeine 

Caffeine is the drug in coffee which countless 
people fear. There are 21%, grains per cup. 
It affects the nerves, the heart. and kidneys. 

That is why many must stint on coffee or 
omit it. Why many are driven to substitutes. 
Why children can’t drink coffee, and why 
others cannot drink -it and sleep. 

But there is a coffee with the caffeine 
out. The name is Kaffee Hag. It is 
coffee—an exquisite blend. You have 
known more delightful flavor and aroma. 
you can drink it to your heart’s content, 
any hour, without a thought of harm. 

Kaffee Hag is a blend of some of the 
coffees grown. We remove the caffeine 
roasting, but every delight is left intact. 
Caffeine is tasteless and odorless. So Kaffee 
Hag offers you pure coffee at its best without 
restriction on use. 

People in a million homes have found here 
the coffee they desire. Someone in your home 
will do so. Send the coupon with 10 cents for 
a quarter-pound—a ten-cup test. It will be 
a delightful revelation. Clip coupon now. 


MAIL THIS TODAY TO: 10 Cups 


KAFFEE HAG! tr3% 


1759 Davenport Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio { 
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at 
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Zaida causes a newsreel, showing a 
vast army on the march, to be pro- 
jected. Not used to this kind of 
mirage, the Arabs surrender rapidly 
just before the newsreel begins to 
make battleships float along the 
Sahara. The surrender of the Arabs 
is almost coincidental with the final 
surrender of Captain Colton to the 
charms of Bebe Daniels, who, in the 
role of a female Fairbanks, is by 
no means uncaptivating. 


Husbands or Lovers provides some- 
what sombre proof that immorality 
is poor policy. The wife (Elizabeth 
Bergner) leaves her husband (Kmil 
Jannings) for a lover (Conrad Veidt) 
who grows tired of strenuous affection 
in a furnished room. At the last she 
decides the question of husband or 
lover by choosing neither and com- 
mitting suicide. All this does not 
make for light entertainment; but, 
like most films made in Germany, 
the picture displays the advantages 
of intelligent direction with fine act- 
ing. 


Good Time Charley, after the fash- 
ion of the major portion of the sea- 
son’s spoken drama, features the play 
behind the scenes, the tear behind the 
smile. Warner Oland, as a woebegone 
clown, picks his way carefully and 
with success through the pathos that 
at times threatens to bog the story. 
In the supporting cast, Helene Costello 
supplies decoration, Montague Love 
villainy and Clyde Cook a fine per- 
formance in a minor role. 


The Gorilla is one of those produc- 
tions which are offered with the re- 
quest that the circumstances of the 
plot remain undivulged. Since the 
plot is the picture, there remains 
little to be said; except that an 
enormous artificial animal in the title 
role makes it very exciting for 
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Give T | ME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 





OR the business or profes- 

sional man, for the traveler 
abroad, for the boy or girl at 
college, for the friend who is 
living in some out-of-the-way 
place, for the lady of fashion, 
for the busy person in a large 
city, TIME will render the 
service it gives you—in some 
cases, an even greater service. 


Syerial Rates 

TIME is ex- 
pensive—five dollars the year. 
3ut TIME wants 


friends—its subscribers’ friends 


As magazines go, 
to add new 


—to its now remarkable circle 
So to its subscrib- 
TIME offers 
the following special gift rates: 


of readers. 
ers at Christmas, 


Subscriptions 


$8.00 ($4.00 each) 


Subscriptions 
$12.00 (84.00 each) 


Subscriptions 


$15.00 ($3.75 each) 


TIME 


their 


subscribers may extend 
subscriptions for 
at these 


own 


any number of years 


rates. 


Gift Cards 


On Christmas friend to 


whom 


day each 
TIME 


his first copy of the 
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The 
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of 
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The 


masterpiece and_ color, 
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est Sellers 


Each of the five books checked was brought out because the pub- 





lishers, liking them personally, believed they would appeal to a portion 






of the public that would discover the same enjoyment in them. 






They are on sale in all book stores. 








WT his list of ten best sellers {non-fiction} is impartially 
determined by a nation-wide actual cosint of copies 


sold by the Baker and Taylor Company, America’s 
largest wholesalers of books, exclusévely. 


SIMON »» SCHUSTE 


37 W. $7 St., NEW TORK 


PUBLISHERS 
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FICTION 
Juggler’s Kiss 


JUGGLER’s Kiss—Manuel Komroff— 
Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 

The Story. Dundee was a very sick 
little boy when he first met the 
stranger face to face. Delirious with 
fever, Dundee tossed on his bed. They 
thought that Dundee might die. Then 
the stranger appeared and spoke to 
the lad: “Things are not very certain 
with you and if you want to take 
my advice, you had better hold fast 
to the bed. If you are not very care- 
ful, Dundee, it will slip away from 
under you.” So Dundee held fast to 
the bed and soon was well. 

From then on Dundee often met the 
stranger. And always the stranger 
told Dundee what to do. 

Dundee grew, and fell in love with 
Millie whose father worked in the 
factory. He loved Millie greatly; he 
would marry her some day. He would 
marry her after he had attained 
some measure of his magnificent suc- 


cess. For the stranger had said to 
him: “Go on, young fellow. You are 


doing fine. The good things in life 
are not very far off. Avoid those 
who stick in the mud and cultivate 


those who are going somewhere.” 
There was plenty of time to marry 
Millie. 


Dundee went to the big city. One 


could succeed more quickly and with 


less effort in the big city. Dreaming 
of swift wealth he joined with fakers. 
He was apprehended and sent to 
prison. All chance of success seemed 
to have vanished. 


But the stranger visited Dundee in 
his prison cell. He told Dundee that 
he must not despair; that the world 
was large; that there were many 
places where Dundee might go and 
start anew. Dundee took heart. 
When the prison doors opened, he 
traveled far away and commenced 
to build in earnest. 


In Java he served the rich Van 
Ressler long and faithfully. Van 
Ressler was grateful. He rewarded 
Dundee by giving him a generous por- 
tion of his rubber plantation. The 
trees were young but would be ready 
to tap in a year or so. Success was 
at hand. 


Dundee was happy. He dwelt with 
his native sweetheart in the little 
house he’d made for her and con- 
templated the future with satisfaction. 
His sweetheart bore him a “tricksy” 
son and Dundee’s cup ran over. He 
loved his sweetheart; he loved his 
son; soon the trees could be tapped; 
soon they would be rich. 

Then the “tricksy” son died. 

Then fire came and destroyed Dun- 
dee’s trees. And his house. And his 
sweetheart. Dundee cursed God. 

The stranger came to him again 
and counseled him to go to sea. “You 
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The‘‘Supreme Authority” 





For a permanently useful gift, that will be treasured 


long after the average holiday trinket is forgotten, 


Supreme Court Judges; Presi- 
dents and Department Heads 
of the leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools 
givetheirindorsement. Stand- 
ard authority of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Wash- 
ington. All States that have 
adopted a large dictionary as 
standard have selected the 
New International. 


select 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


A library in dictionary form, with a wealth of ready 
information equivalent in type matter to a 15-vol- 
ume encyclopedia. 
452,000 entries, including 408,000 vocabulary terms 
—thousands of new words with meaning, use, spell- 
ing, pronunciation, etymology; 
32,000 geographical subjects; over 6,000 
illustrations. Constantly improved and kept up to 


In its 2,700 pages it contains 


12,000 biographical 
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have tried hard and played the game 
but it does not seem to come through, 
The things of land were not made 
for you. . . . Leave the land where 
you have lost and try the sea where 
all men begin equal. And where a 
flowing breeze carries away all sad- 
ness and painful memories.” So Dun- 
dee went to sea. And lost again. 

Dundee met the stranger for the 
last time in Shanghai. Dundee was 
down to his last chip at roulette. 
“Don’t play it on the four,” said 
the stranger. “Play it on number 
seventeen.” Number seventeen lost, 
of course. 

Then Dundee and this stranger set- 
tled matters. 

The Significance. The author has 
chosen a most unlikely plot for his 
novel and accomplished a truly rare 
job. It is an important piece of 
literature, imaginative, logical, in- 
cisive, poetry translated to prose, con- 
ceivably executed by a Joyce gone 
sane. Dundee was simply a less-than- 
average sort of fellow who wished 
for more-than-average success; the 
stranger was Dundee’s own will to 
succeed. The stranger told Dundee 
what to do but could not tell him how 
to do it. Thus was Dundee’s success 
withheld. Despite its tendency toward 
allegory, Juggler’s Kiss holds interest 
with astounding tenacity. Opera of 
any appreciable allegorical content are 
usually picked up and laid aside at 
random. Not so with Juggler’s Kiss. 
It is to be read at one sitting. For 
Mr. Komroff is above all things a 
gorgeous’ story-teller. This power 
has enabled him to maintain a fas- 
cinating tempo in Juggler’s Kiss, even 
at its allegoriest. 

The Author. Manuel Komroff was 
born 87 years ago in New York City. 
He received his college education at 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University, did post-graduate work at 
Yale in music and art. After serving 
as art critic for New York news- 
papers and as a writer of special 
articles, he traveled extensively through 


the Far East, contributing to the 
Chinese and Japanese press. Mar- 
ried, he lives in Manhattan. Two 
years ago he published The Grace 


of Lambs, a collection of short stories 
which was widely acclaimed. Jug- 
gler’s Kiss is his first full-length 


novel, 


Nero 


THE BLoopy Port—Desider Kosto- 
lanyi—Macy-Masius ($2.50). In a 
parade of purple, the emperors of 
Rome go through the pages of old 
histories with the sound of loud 
horns. In the annals of Tacitus and 
those of medieval chroniclers, these 
men are present; their frail lusts 
and meagre rascality grown enormous 
through the grandeur of the empire 
which they destroyed. In writing 
about them, it is hard to make them 
merely human; some aura of the 
supernatural clings to the absurd 
magnificence of their palaces and 
their crimes. Now the wildest of 
them all, Nero, the Bloody Poet, 
is imagined not by a historian but 
by a novelist. Author Kostolanyi, 
a Hungarian who writes in German, 
well translated by Clifton P. Fadi- 
man, makes him a weak man, a 
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pathetic youth unable to learn how 
to live, “a bad poet and a bad ruler.” 
Whether this is what Nero was in 
truth, no man can say. But his 
character, so presented, has the truth 
of fiction, the illusion of reality. The 
book reaches for the atmosphere of 
imperial Rome and achieves it, pre- 
senting as well the story of a man, 
great by accident, and, by the neces- 
sity of humanity, both absurd and 
tragic. 


San Luis 


Tue Bridck oF SAN Luis Rey— 
Thornton Wilder—A. & C. Boni 
($2.50). “On Friday noon, July the 
20th, 1714, the finest bridge in all 
Peru broke and _ precipitated five 
travellers into the gulf below.” The 
five people were: The Marquesa de 
Montemayor and Pepita, her compan- 
ion, Esteban, the brother of Manuel, 
Uncle Pio, and Don Jaime the son 
of the actress whom he had loved 
and made famous. Now why had a 
bridge upon whose miraculous high 
path everyone in Peru had stepped 
at one time or another postponed 
its decay to include these particular 
people in its destruction? Was it 
an accident or an intention? Author 
Wilder explores the lives of the five; 
each one had achieved in life, just 
before the falling of the Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, a kind of completion. 
So at the end, “There is a land of 
the living and a land of the dead 
and the bridge is love, the only sur- 
vival, the only meaning.” The delica- 
cies of Author Wilder’s prose cannot 








be intimated in so rude a summary | 
of the material of his book, which | 


will be acceptable, like his first novel 
The Cabala, mainly to those who are 
sophisticates in both life and letters. 


Again, Jeremy 


JEREMY AT CRALE—Hugh Walpole 
—Doran ($2). There are two cate- 
gories into which this book might 
fall: the small and high-grade cate- 
gory of Hugh Walpole’s previous writ- 
ing or the large category of the Rollo 
Boys at Haddon Hall. Unfortunately 
it falls mostly into the _ second. 
Jeremy, who engrossed Mr. Walpole’s 
attention quite frequently when he 
was small and individual, is now of 
schoolboy age and character. In his 
football playing, fighting, friendships, 
difficulties, he is no longer so en- 
grossing, no longer individual. Here 
and there Author Walpole makes an 
opportunity to show his accustomed 
insight; always he manages with 
complete mastery a theme that many 
an inferior novelist has fumbled. But 
though his book is better than the 
run of schoolboy novels, it never 
quite loses the taint of sugary su- 
perficiality that has lingered in all 
ren works since Eric, or Little by 
ittle, 
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Keep physically fit — glowing 
with vigorous health. Daily 
use of the new scientific Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” will 
make you look and feel like a 
new person. You exercise with- 
out effort this way. 


Better Than a Skilled 
Masseur 


Massage and vibration, as 
authorities will tell you, are 
wonderful aids to health. 
Massage tones up the muscles 
and promotes vigorous blood 
circulation. The far-reaching 
effects of massage and vibra- 
| tion with scientific exercise are 
combined in the Battle Creek 
“Health Builder.” Fifteen 
minutes a day of enjoyable 
exercise develops the entire 
body—stimulates circulation— 
aids the body functions—pro- 
motes the longevity and keeps 
you feeling wonderfully fit. 
Over 50,000 men and women 
of all ages are renewing and 
keeping their health this way, 
largely upon the advice of their physicians. 


Posed By 
Miss Dorotuy Knapp 


acclaimed the world’s most beautiful 
Igirl—who uses the “Health Build 
er” daily, in her home 


Success and happiness depend on health. Write at once 
for our valuable Free book —“Keeping Fit in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” A complete series of interesting home 
exercises is included. Use the coupon—NOW! 


Sanitari i t Co. 
~~ Battle Creek, Mich. 


Picase send me the Fare Boox “Kerriwnc Fit” —Todav. 
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CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showing 
actual —#-, of each beautiful machine in full colors. Tells 
every deat of our direct-to-you small-payment pice. Write now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act pow. 


International Typewriter Exchange 
184 W. Lake St. Department 1288 —Gnicago, lilincle 
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Liveright ($2.50). Using the much- 
heralded dry arguments of Profes- 
sor Irving Fisher of Yale (advanced 
in Prohibition at its Worst) as a 
tackling dummy, Authors Yarros 
(Chicago journalist) & Darrow 


| (famed Chicago lawyer) endeavor to 


prove that the 18th amendment 
should be considered an outmoded 
though undeniably humorous fantasy. 
Practically all of Professor Fisher’s 
conclusions, 38 of his charts con- 
necting the dry law with the decrease 
in drunkenness and juvenile delin- 
quency, the disappearance of dis- 
orderly houses, the 


ished with an angry despatch. The 
book “is designed to serve as an in- 


tellectual, clean and honest argument | 


for the side which it represents.” 
Whether it is as conclusive an argu- 
ment as it seems remains 
arguments without umpires must re- 


main) a matter of opinion. 


Again, Sinclair 


MONEY WritTEes!—Upton Sinclair— 
A. & C. Boni ($2.50). Once again 
fuming, foaming Upton Sinclair girds 
himself beyond all reason, leaps on 
his lame but willing steed, and (like 
Stephen Leacock’s famed knight) rides 
off in all directions. According to 
Upton, the successful writers of today 
write either consciously or uncon- 
sciously for the benefit of nasty Wall 
Street. Most of Money 
devoted to a mildly interesting, not 
very convincing attempt to prove this 
theory. 
heimer, 


Gertrude Atherton, et al., 


are pointed at with the finger of scorn | 


and it is all pretty terrible—if true. 
Upton Sinclair has long enjoyed the 
privilege of being far better known 
than any of his books. 


Characters 

GENIUS AND CHARACTER—Emil Lud- 
wig—Harcourt, Brace ($3.50). “And 
what else must we do but trace this 
man’s every thought and act, every 
motive and impulse, back to the 
indivisible elements 
ity?” This is a fine and an austere 
credo for a biographer. Author Lud- 
wig who followed it so completely 
and so admirably in his Napoleon, 
now applies it to a condensed expla- 
nation of men whose genius has been 
exposed in their actions. 
writing down the wild & enormous 
range of Nature’s behavior; Stanley | 


voyaging into Africa to find Living- | 


ston; Cecil Rhodes thinking of his 
grave on a windy hill; 
staring at his face in many mirrors; 
Byron, Balzac, Shakespeare; and Vol- 
taire writing his thin 
curses. These, and many another, 
pass under Author Ludwig’s 
and penetrating scrutiny. In _ these 
brief sketches there cannot be the 
breadth and totality of detailed biog- 
raphy. But there can be and there 
is the power and discernment that 


has made Author Ludwig perhaps the | 


most able critic of 


great men. 


contemporary 
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BOOKS for XMAS 


at reduced prices! 
THAT MAN HEINE (Reg. $3.) 


By Lewis Browne 5 9 


POST 
PAID 


Napoleon $ 
Revolt in the Desert 

Road to the Temple 
Reforging America 

The Doctor Looks at Love 

& Life 

and any other $3.00 Book 


IMPORTANT BOOKS-REDUCED! 


($12.50) 
(7.50 
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Rise of American Civilization 
Wells’ Outline of History 

The American Caravan 
Bismarck by Ludwig 
America by Van Loon 
World’s Illusion 
Our Times (Vol. IT) 

“Boss” Tweed 
Mother India (3.75) 
Why We Behave L wo Hones Beings (3. m4 
This Believing World 
Genius and Character 

Up From the City Streets 

Men o Destiny 

Your Money’s Worth 

$1 Star Books 
95c¢ Modern Library Titles, 79c; 77c in lots of § 
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t ADAM & EVE, Kitty, and any $2.50 fiction, 


$1.98 post-paid. 
JALNA, Caste, and any other $2.00 fiction, 
$1.59 post-paid. 


ALL BOOKS NEW — ORDERS 
FILLED PROMPTLY 


C.0.D’S small extra Send for “THE LAN- 
charge; add 10c west TERN” a unique cata- 
er and Ca- logue guide, FREE. 
nada. 


BOOK LOVERS LEAGUE +n": 


405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Old Style Black Fruit Cake 


That black, well-fruited, moist fruit cake that 
most of us, as youngsters, grew up to know as the 
real, genuine, tpnest-to-goodness Fruit Cake, | 
Delicious. Keeps indefinitely. “The last word 
at a bridge luncheon or atea. If your catere 
grocer hasn’t it, send $1.50 for one-pound cake: | 

2.75 for two pounds i in handsome box. Delivered 5 
by parcel post. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Distributors 
Dept. E-12, Canajoharie, New York 


“Heaven and Hell” 


The most startling of the profound writings 
of SWEDENBORG the renowned 
theologian, philosopher and 


scientist. 632 page book Cc 
treating of the Life after 
Death, sent without further 
cost vrobligation onreceipt of 
Write for complete list of publications 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
Y PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 1205, 18East 41st St., New York 
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